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(London Time’s Telescope, for December, 1821.) 


December. 


I love to listen when the year grows old 

And noisy, like some weak wrinkled thing 

That vents his splenetic humours, murmuring 

At ills he shares in common with the bold. 

Then from my quiet room the Winter cold 

Is barred out like a thief ; but should one bring 

A frozen hand, the which DecemBeER’s wing 

Hath struck so fiercely, that he scarce can hold 
The stiff’ned fingers tow’rd the grate, I lend 

A double welcome to the victim, who 

Comes shivering with pale looks, and lips of blue, 
And thro’ the snow and splashing rain could walk, 
For some few hours of kind and social talk ; 
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And deem him more than ever now my friend. 


HERE cannot be a more effectual 

mode of dissipating the reserve of 
an English constitution, than by sub- 
jecting it to the influence of a brisk 
fire during the dark evenings of De- 
cember. We may venture, indeed, to 
remark, that, like the hoary vesture of 
a winter’s morning, exhaling in the 
solar light, so vanishes this repulsive 
frost-work of the soul before the exhil- 
arating illumination of the social hearth. 
It is also curious and pleasant to trace 
the effects of such relaxation on the two 
great classes of mankind ; to compare 
the tranquil and elegant gratifications 
of the educated circles of both sexes in 
the middle order of society, with the 
hearty but too often boisterous mirth 
of the honest peasant in his chimney 
corner. With both,however, rest those 


feelings of homefelt enjoyment, which 

so generally shun the halls of grandeur 

and of wealth, and which, most assu- 

redly, keep famaloof from the mansions 
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of dissipation and vice. We can pic- 
ture, without incurring any charge of 
romantic exaggeration, the cottage hind 
hanging over his blazing faggots, telling 
or listening to the tales of faith fal love, 
or goblin fear ; or recounting, with 
blithesome glee and reiterated peals of 
laughter, the frolics of his earlier days ; 
nor heeding, unless to enhance the com- 
forts of his warm retreat, 
The storm that blows 

Without, and rattles on his humble roof. 

We can also a, with equal facili- 
ty and truth, the gaiety, the wit, and 
humour that sparkle by the fire-side of 
him who, with a few friends, alike dis- 
tinguished for their worth, their wisdom 
and their taste, knows how to illuminate 
the dreariest night of winter 


With mirth that, after, no repenting draws. 


But where, except in the abodes of 
rustic honesty or educated virtue, shall 


we find that heartfelt exhilaration, or 
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those pure and attic pleasures, which 
have given to the fire-sides of our 
countrymen a character so enviably sa- 
cred? Highly privileged as we are 
in this repect, let us show our gratitude 
to Him who affords us these blessings, 
by extending our assistance to the poor 
cottager, who is now, perhaps, stretch- 
ed on the bed of sickness, andis sur- 
rounded with a starving family. Think 
of his sufferings, at this inclement sea- 
son, and let the perusal of the following 
eloquent, but not exaggerated, descrip- 
tions of them, induce you to give your 
mite towards their relief. 


The WoopMAN. 


Now driving sleets and piercing whistling wind 
Through every cranny a rude entrance find, 
Chilling the cottage hearth, whose stinted blaze 
Half warms the urchin that around it plays. 
The trying season came, and, sad to tell, 
Rheumatic agonies on Basil fell, 
And with a rude, unsparing, withering hand, 
Cast him a wreck on life’s hard frozen strand ! 
No more his vigorous arm can strike the blow, 
That lays the monarch of the woodland low ; 
No more ,alas! no morehis daily toils 
Feed his poor babes, and wake their grateful smiles ; 
The hand that fed the little white-haired race 
Lies motionless, in one sad resting-place, 
And keen varieties of woe combined 
Prey on his flesh, and lacerate his mind. 

Paulding’s Backwoodsman. 


The Wintry Day. 


Is it in mansions rich and gay, 

On downy beds or eouches warm, 

That Nature owns the Wintry Day, 

And shrieks to hear the howling storm ? 
Ah! no! 


*Tis on the bleak and barren heath, 

Where mis’ry feels the shaft of death, 

As to the dark and freezing grave 

Her children, nota friend to save, 
Unheeded go ! 


Is it in chambers, silken drest, 

At tables with profusion’s heap ; 

Is it on pillows soft to rest 

In dreams of long and balmy sleep ? 
Ah! no! 


*Tis in the rushy hut obscure 
Where poverty’s low sons endure, 
And, scarcely daring to repine, 
On a straw pallet, mute, recline, 
O’erwhelmed with woe; 


Is it to flaunt in warm attire, 

To laugh and feast and dance and sing, 

And crowd around the blazing fire, 

And make the room with revels ring ? 
Ah! no{ 


December. 
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Tis on the frison.s flinty floor, 

*Tis where the deaf’ning whirlwinds roar, 

*Tis when the sea-boy, on the mast, 

Hears the waves bounding to the blast ! 
And looks below ! 


Is it in chariots gay to ride, 

To crowd the splendid midnight ball, 

To revel in luxurious pride, 

While pampered vassals wait your call ? 
Ah! no! 


*Tis in a cheerless, naked room, 

Where mis'ry‘s victims wait their doom ! 

Where a fond mother famished dies, 

While forth a frantic father flies, 
Man’s desp’rate foe. 


Is it where, prodigal and weak, 

The silly spendthrift scatters gold, 

Where eager folly hastes to seek 

The sordid, wanton, false and bold ? 
Ah! no! 


*Tis in the silent spot obscure, 

Where, forced all sorrows to endure, 

Pale Genius learns, oh lesson sad ! 

To court the vain, and on the bad 
False praise bestow ! 


Is it, where gamesters flocking round, 
Their shining heaps of wealth display 7 
* Where fashion’s giddy tribes are found 
Sporting their senseless hours away ? 
Ah ! no! 


’Tis where neglected genius sighs, 

Where hope exhausted silent dies ; 

Where merit starves by pride oppressed, 

Till ev’ry stream that warms the breast 
Forbears to flow ! 


Rain and wind are now very preva- 
lent ; and as severe frost seldom sets 
in till the latter end of the month, De- 
cember may be reckoned the most un- 
pleasant of the whole year. At other 
times, November is better entitled to 
this appellation, and ice and snow con- 
tribute to give to Christmas that union 
of frost and good cheer which form the 
usual character of this season. De- 
cember has, occasionally, put on a mil- 
der form. In the year 1760, in this 
month, many pear-trees in the gar- 
dens about London appeared in blos- 
som, and others were bursting into 
leaf ; primroses and daisies were seen 
in the fields, and other indications of 
approaching spring. In a gentleman’s 

den in Cumberland there were 
marigolds and ten different kinds of 
flowers in full bloom, and all the trees 
in the garden in bud. On the 23d of 
January following, at Swansea,a goose- 
berry bush, was observed with goose- 
berries on it, as large a$*cherry-stones 5 
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and had the mild weather continued, it 
was thought that several sorts of sum- 
mer fruit would have been ripe before 
Easter. This extraordinary season 
will remind the reader of a ‘ winter in 
Italy,’ 


Where no perpetual drizzle drives or soaks ; 

Where skies are blue, and suns give light and heat ; 
Where the wind woos you lovingly, and where 

Wit walks the street, and musie’s in the air. 


‘ The above lines (observes a mod- 
ern traveller, in a letter dated from Ve- 
nice in December 1817) comprise, in 
my opinion, the principal attractions 
of Italy, and I ought to confess, that I 
have found all these without going far- 
ther south than Venice in pursuit of 
them. ‘Till within these three days, 
we have had the weather of an English 
May, with its accompaniments of green 
peas, strawberries and roses. 

‘ Italy’s skies and suns have 
into a proverb: but I have never yet 
heard her comparative calm comment- 
ed upon, though she affords a strange 
contrast inthis to England; which 
may be compared to the island of 
Ruach, whose inhabitants, Rabelais 
iells us, “ eat nothing but wind, drink 
nothing but wind, and have no other 
houses but weather-cocks.” Not only 
England ; I think every part of Eu- 
rope which I have visited is more swept 
by winds than Italy, where continued 
gales are unknown ; such rarely con- 
tinuing, even in the season of the equi- 
nox, for more than three or four days 
without intermission, so that a winter’s 
gale of wind is here little more than 
what seamen call a summer’s gale in 
England. A striking proof indeed of 
comparative calm may be observed in 
the public gardens of Venice. These 
are situated on the sea-side of the town, 
yet their acacias are neither bent nor 
broken. Something of which may be 
observed of the bays of Naples and 
Genoa, along both of which are thou- 
sands of trellised galleries, covered with 
the vine or the oleander, whose foli 
remains undishevelled by the wind.’ 

From the fall of the leaf, and wither- 
ing of the herb, an unvarying deathlike 
torpor oppresses almost the whole veg- 
etable arg a considerable part 


of the animal, during thjs entire portion 
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ofthe year. The whole raceof insects, 
which filled every part of the summer 
landscape with life and motion,are now 
either buried in profound sleep, or ac- 
tually no longer exist, except in the un- 
formed rudiments of a future progeny. 
Many of the birds and quadrupeds (as 
the frog, lizard, badger, hedgehog, &c.) 
are retired to concealments, from which 
not even the calls of hunger can force 
them ; and the rest, intent only ona 
joyless life, have ceased to exert those 
powers of pleasing, which, at other 
seasons, contribute to their mutual hap- 
piness as to the amusement of their 
human sovereign. 

The evergreen trees with their beau- 
tiful cones, such as firs and pines, are. 
now particularly observed and valued. 
In the warmer countries, where shade 
is more desirable, their worth and beau- 
ty are more regularly appreciated. 
Virgil talks of the pine as being hand- 
somest in gardens : and it is a great 
favourite with Theocritus, especially for 
the fine sound of the air under its kind 
of vaulted roof. But we have flowers 
as well as leaves in winter-time; besides 
a few of last month, there are the aco- 
nite and hellebore, two names of very 
different celebrity ; in addition to some 
of the flowering shrubs, which put forth 
their beauty at Christmas. The ever- 
greens and winter flowers are like real 
friends, who, whatever be their pecu- 
liar disposition, whether serious or gay, 
will never forsake us. Even roses, with 
which we are apt to associate summer 
weather, flourish from May to Decem- 
ber inclusive ; and, during the winter 
months, will live and prosper in apart- 
ments. We need not be without them 
from the first day of the year to the last. 


LINES 
Sent with a Cluster of December Roses. 


I gathered these roses, my love, in July, 
When the roses were thick on the trees, 
As sweet to the scent, and as soft to the eye, 

But, oh! not so lovely as these. 


For they were but one in a crowd of delights, 
The children of sunshine and dew, 
When the days were all blessed, all blessed the 
nights, 
And the sky an unchangeable blue. 
But these, when December is dark over head, 
And the garden all leafless around, 
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We cherish these buds as a voice from the dead, 
Asa weil in the summer-scorched ground. 


As the prisoner would cherish the strugglings of 
light, 
That found their way into his cell, 
Telling yet of a world that is blithesome and bright, 
A world where the happy ones dwell. 
Cornelius Neale. 


There is one portion of the winter 
(observes an amiable writer) when the 
fire-side, from the customary convivial- 
ities of the period, becomes peculiarly 
attractive. I allude to the season of 
Christmas, a festival which, from a 
vivid recollection of the manner of its 
celebration in the North about forty 
years ago, has been indissolubly asso- 
ciated in my mind with all the delight- 
ful reminiscences of early life ; blending 
the rainbow visions of youth and unal- 
loyed hope, with those religious feelings 
and innocent recreations which give to 


the close of the year so hallowed, and,, 


at the same time, so exhilarating an 
aspect. ‘ With what asoothing melan- 
choly, as the blast sweeps across my 
shutters and whistles round my room, 
do I often sit by the fire-side on the 
dark nights of December, and call to 


mind the festive pleasures of a northern 
Christmas eve ; 


The happy night, 
That, to the cottage as the crown, 
Brought tidings of salvation down ; 


when, after having surrounded the yule- 
clog, as it lay in ponderous majesty on 
the kitchen floor, and each had sung 
his yule-song, standing on its centre, 
we consigned it to the flames that 


Went roaring up the chimney wide, 


and, tripping across the hall, sprang 
with joyous faces into the parlour, 
where the tale, the dance,and the game, 
the minced-pie, and the spiced bowl, 
rendered doubly sweet by the approv- 
ing smiles of our delighted parents, 
completed our satisfaction. 

‘Jt is in combination with imagery 
such as this, which, in the morning of 
life, spread as it were a fairy mantle 
over the severest rigours of the season ; 
that winter, independent of the attrac- 
tions arising from its awful and sublime 
scenery, ever after charms.’ 


December. 
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They a i drawn thee by the high-heap’d 


Old F mm ? seated in thy great arm chair, 
Watching the children at their Christmas mirth ; 

Or circled by them, as thy lips declare 
Some merry jest, or tale of murder dire, 

Or troubied spirit that disturbs the night ; 
Pausing at times to move the !anguid fire, 

Or taste the old October, brown and bright. 


In concluding our eighth annual sur- 
vey of frost and snow, of fruits, and 
flowers, and shrubs,—of birds and in- 
sects,—and of the various beauties and 
curiosities of the Creation,—we cannot, 
we think, render a more acceptable 
service to our readers, than earnestly 
to recommend to them the study of 
Natural History. It is one of the most 
delightful occupations that can employ 
the attention of reasoning man ;—the 
engaging companion of every rural 
walk,—courting his attention with un- 
ceasing variety, and raising the humble 
mind to the first Great Cause, with 
more gentle and sweet satisfaction than 
any other of his permitted resources ; 
excepting, perhaps, Astronomy ,—a sci- 
ence too sublime for the contemplation 
of common man.— Young minds cannot 
be too early impressed with the simple 
wonders of Creation by which they are 
surrounded ; in the race of life they 
may be passed by, the occupation of 
existence may not admit attention to 
them ;—they may not be’ sufficiently 
heeded among the unceasing cares of 
the world, but yet will not fail to give 
some bias to the reasoning mind,—and 
may contribute to soothe the gloomy 
hours of adversity. 


I love to mark the flow’ret’s eye, 
To rest where pebbles form my bed, 
Where shapes and colours scattered lie 
In varying millions round my head, 


The soul rejoices when alone, 
And feets her glorious empire free ; 
Sees GOD in every shining stone, 
And revels in variety. 


Then tel] me not that I shall grow 
Forlorn, that fields and woods will cloy ; 
From Nature and her changes flow 
An everlasting tide of joy. 


I grant that Summer heats will burn, 
That keen will come the frosty night ; 

But both shall please : and each ,in turn, 
Yield Reason’s most supreme delight. 


Build me asbrine,and I could kneel 
To rural gods, or prostrate fall ; 
Did I not see. did I not feel, 
That one GREAT SPIRIT governs all. 
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(Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


THE FLORIDA PIRATE. 


SERIES of misfortunes had un- 

expectedly thrown me upon a fo- 
reign land, and entirely deprived me of 
the means of subsistence. I knew not 
where to apply for relief, or how to 
avoid the alarming evils that threaten- 
ed me on every side. I was on one of 
the Bahama islands. I could not enjoy 
the temporary asylum I then possessed 
longer than two days, without involv- 
ing myself in debts which I was unable 
to pay, and consequently bringing my 
person under the power of individuals, 
who, I was inclined to suspect, had 
nothing humane or generous in their 
characters. I wandered along the sea- 
shore, sometimes shuddering at the 
dreariness of my prospects, and some- 
times trembling lest the horrors of want 
should urge me to obtain the necessa-. 
ries of life by concealing from others 
that I was in absolute poverty. 

When about a mile distant from the 
small town where I lodged, my atten- 
tion was attracted by a schooner lying 
at anchor behind a projecting point of 
land. I knew that vessels did not usu- 
ally moor in such a situation, and in- 
quired at a fisherman, whom I met on 
the beach, if he could tell nie what the 
schooner did there? ‘Iam not quite 
sure,” returned he, * but I rather sus- 
pect she’s a pirate. Those on board 
of her are mostly blacks,and they seem 
very anxious to keep out of sight. Had 
she been a fair trader, she would have 
come into the harbour at once.” 

This information startled me a good 
deal. Ibecame excessively agitated 
without knowing the reason ; and felt an 
anxious desire to repress some idea,that 
had, as it were, arisen in my mind, with- 
out my being conscious of its existence. 

I left my informant,and seated myself 
under a cliff. Half of the sun had disap- 
peared below the horizon. I watched 
his descending orb, and wished I could 
retard the flight of time, when I reflect- 
ed, that, after the lapse of two days, I 
should perhaps be destitute of an asy- 
lum, and perishing from want. “ Some- 


thing must be done,” I exclaimed, start- 
ing up: “ If these are pirates, I will 


join them. My profession will enable 


me to render them valuable services. I 
shall be guilty of no crime in doing so ; 
—the law of nature compels me to vio- 
late the laws of man.” I looked anx- 
iously towards the schooner, which lay 
within half a mile of the shore, in hopes 
that I should see her boat approaching, 
and thus find means of speaking with 
the person who commanded her. 

I waited upwards of an hour, but 
could not discover that those on board 
made any preparation for coming 
ashore. It was now dark, and the beach 
was silent and deserted. I founda 
small boat lying upon the sand; and, 
having pushed her off, I cautiously em- 
barked, and bégan to row towards the 
schooner—but, after a few strokes of the 
oars, my resolution almost failed. I 
shuddered at the idea of forming a league 
with the outcasts of society, and render- 
ing myself amenable to the laws of ev- 
ery civilized nation. ‘The gloom ofthe 
night, the calmness of the ocean, and 
the brightness of the sky, seemed to 
urge me to reflect upon what I was 
doing. I did reflect—I looked towards 
the town—a sense of the wretchedness 
of my condition struck irresistibly upon 
my mind,and I pushed furiously forward. 

When I had got within a short dis- 
tance of the schooner, one of her crew 
called out, “ Avast, avast ! who have we 
here ?” On reaching the side of the 
vessel,I said I wished to see the captain. 
“ What do you want with him ?” de- 
manded the same voice. I must 
speak with him alone,” answered I. 
The questioner retired to the stern, and 
I heard the sound of people talking, as 
ifin consultation fora little time. I 
was then desired to come on board ; 
and, the moment I stepped upon deck, 
a negro led me towards a man who 
stood near the helm. 

He was very tall and athletic, and of 
a jet black, and wore only a shirt and 
white trowsers. His face hada bold 
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and contemplative expression, and he 
wanted his right hand. “I presume 
you are the commander of this vessel,” 
said I.. He nodded impatiently. “I 
understand you are going upon an ex- 
pedition.”—“ I don’t care what you 
understand—to your business, master,” 
returned he, haughtily. “ I know you 
are pirates,” continued I, “ and it is 
my wish to attend you in the capacity 
of a medical attendant.” He surveyed 
me witha look of astonishment, that 
seemed to demand an avowal of the 
Motives that had prompted me to make 
such a proposal. “ You surely will 
not decline my offer,” said I, “ for you 
must be aware that I am able to render 
you very essential services. I have 
been unfortunate every way, and——” 
«<Q, you be unfortunate ! and seek re- 
lief from a black man—from a negro !” 
interrupted he, with a scornful laugh. 
“ Well,stay on board ; you cannot leave 
this vessel again. Remember, we are 
not to be betrayed.” “ But I have 
something on shore that I wish to carry 
along with me.” “TI will send one of 
my men for it,’’ replied he, “ tomorrow 
morning at dawn.” 

He walked coolly away to the bows 
of the vessel, and began to give some 
orders to the seamen, who formed a 
very numerous body. Most of them 
were loitering together on the forecastle, 
and smoking segars, and they all seem- 
ed to be blacks. French and English 
were spoken indiscriminately among 
them ; and their conversation was in- 
cessant and vociferous, and intermin- 
gled with disgusting exeerations. Sev- 
eral disputes took place, in the course 
of which the parties struck each other, 
and wrestled together ; but their com- 
panions neither endeavoured to sepa- 
rate them, nor paid any attention to the 
affrays. ‘They appeared to have a set 
of jests, the spirit of which was only 
intelligible to themselves alone ; for 
they frequently gave way to violent 
laughter, when their conversation, ta- 
ken in a literal sense, expressed noth- 
ing that could excite mirth. 

When it was near midnight, the cap- 
tain, whose name was Manuel, conduc- 
ted me tothe cabin, and made many 
inquiries, which evidenily had for their 
object to discover if I really was what 


Lhe Florida Pirate. 
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I professed to be. His doubts being 
removed, he pointed to a birth,and told 
me, I might occupy it whenever I chose, 
and went upon deck again. I extin- 
guished the light, and lay down in bed. 
The enthusiasm of desperation, and the 
pride of deciding with boldness and 
alacrity, had now subsided, and I could 
calmly reflect upon what I had done, 
My anticipations respecting the life I 
was now to lead were gloomy and re- 
volting. Iscarcely dared to look for- 
ward to the termination of the enter- 
prize in which I had embarked ; but, 
when I considered what would have 
been my fate had I remained on shore, 
I could not condemn my choice. Con- 
tempt, abject poverty, and the horrors 
of want, were the evils I fled from— 
tyranny,danger,and ignominious death, 
formed those towarus which I was per- 
haps hastening. 

Next morning, Captain Manuel de- 
sired me to write an order for my port- 
manteau, that he might send one of his 
men to bring it on board. I obeyed 
him, and also enclosed the sum I owed 
the persons with whom I had resided. 
Shortly after the messenger returned 
the crew began to heave up the anchor; 


and we soon put to sea with a light 
wind, and gradually receded from the 
shores of the island. 

I breakfasted in the cabin with Ma- 


nuel. His manner was chilly and su- 
percilious ; and he had more dignity 
about him than any negro I had ever 
before seen. The want of his right hand 
made his person very striking ; and he 
seemed aware of this: for when he ob- 
served me gazing on the mutilated arm, 
he frowned, and enveloped it in the 
folds of the table-cloth. 

We lost sight of land in a few hours, 
but I knew not where we were bound, 
and Manuel’s reserved behaviour pre 
vented me from making any inquiry- 
He walked upon deck all day with fol- 
ded arms, and scarcely ever raised his 
eyes, except to look at the compass, or 
give directions to the helmsman. 

The schooner, which was named the 
Esperanza, was about 120 tons burden, 
carried 6 guns, and had 43 men on 
board of her, and several boys. There 
appeared to be very little discipline 
among the crew ; all of whom amused 
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themselves in any way, and in any 
place, they chose, except when the 
working of the vessel required their at- 
tention. The presence of the captain 
did not impose any restraint upon them ; 
and one, who was called the mate, 
snatched a chart unceremoniously from 
his hand,and told him he did not know 
what he was about, without receiving 
any reproof for his insolence. A number 
of the negroes lay round the fire, roast- 
ing ears of Indian corn, which were ea- 
gerly snatched off the embers the mo- 
ment they wereready. Anexpression 
of disgusting sensuality characterized 
this part of the crew ; and they looked 
as if they were strangers to retros 
tion and anticipation, and felt existence 
only in so far as the passing moment 
was concerned, One man, of a mild as- 
pect, sat at a distance from the others, 
and played upon an old guitar. Many 
were half naked, and I could distinguish 
the marks of the whip on the shoulders 
of some of them. The limbs of others 
had been distorted by the weight and 
galling of fetters,as was evident from the 
indentations exhibited by their flesh. 
On awaking the second morning of 
the voyage,I found that Manuel was still 
asleep. The difficulty of the navigation 
had obliged him to keep on deck all 
night, that he might direct the course of 
the vessel, and he was now reposing 
himself after the fatigue of his long 
“watch. The crew were preparing 
breakfast, and conversing together. 
Some dispute took place about the 
distribution of the provisions, and one 
of them called the other a rascally run- 
away. ‘ You lie,” cried the accused 
person, “I guess you are something 
worse yourself, Philip.” “ You had as 
well be quiet, Antony. Has any body 
any thing to say against me?”—“ Why, 
that you’re a Yankey slave, that’s all,” 
returned Philip.—* Damn you,” cried 
he, “I am a free man—yes, free and in- 
dependent.” Here they all laughed 
loudly, and he demanded with fury who 
would venture to contradict him, or to 
assert that he had a master. “ Why, 
we know well enough you ha’n’t a mas- 
ter now, you pricked him under the 
ribs,” replied one of the crew. ‘This 
excited another laugh, and Antony cri- 
ed, “ Curse you for a niger——belike 
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I’ll do the same to you.”—“ Don’t be 
calling me a niger,” said Philip, “I was 
born in the States.”— I won’t believe 
it,” said Antony, “ for you know no 
more than if you was fresh off theCoast 
— You can’t roast corn.” 

“ Come, let us to breakfast,” inter- 
rupted another, “ and leave these two 
black sheep to fight together, as soon 
as they can pick up courage.”—*“ I’m 
sure you’ye nothing to say, Mandingo,? 
cried Antony ; “ you can’t tell where 
you came from.” —To be sure I can,” 
answered Mandingo, “ I was very ill 
used by my master, and made my es- 
cape.” —“ Yes, from the gallows,” cri- 
ed one of the crew, to the great amuse- 
ment of the others. 

“<I guess there’s ne’er aman on board 
this schooner whose life can be better 
looked into than mine,” said a n 
who had not before spoken— I was 
bora in a Christian country, and when 
I was 20 years old, a great army cap- 
tain made me his servant. I had the 
care ofall his money and clothes, and 
could do what I pleased. I went to 
plays and consorts, and was so like a 
gentleman that a white mistress fell in 
love with me, and we were married.— 
What a grand sight the marriage was ! 
My master gave me a gold ring to put 
on my wife’s finger.”—“ And did you 
put it on her finger ?” demanded An- 
tony.—“ Why do you ask that >—” 
‘‘ because I guess from the look of your 
shins, that you put it on your own leg.” 

e whole crew joined in a loud laugh, 
and looked at the limb of the first speak- 
er, which was strongly galled by fetters. 
“It must have been a pretty heavy 
ring,’ said Antony, “ and yet, for all 
the gold that was in it, I dare say you 
was glad to get quit of it.”—“I’ve done,’ 
returned the object of their ridicule ; 
“Tl say no more. I thought I was 
speaking to gentlemen.”—“ Never 
mind him. Weare all liable to flesh- 
marks,” observed Philip. “ ‘There now, 
what say you of our captain’s wanting 
a ” Hush, hush,” interrupted 
Mandingo, “ that is a sore subject.” 

In the course of three days, we came 
in sight of the north shore of Cuba ; but 
to my great satisfaction had not met 
with a single vessel of any description. 
Manuel hourly became less reserved, 
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and we often had long conversations to- 
gether ; and one evening he promised 
to relate the history of his life to me, 
the first favourable opportunity. 

After cruizing about for a week, we 
cast anchor at the mouth of the Xibara 
harbour, which lies near the eastern ex- 
.tremity of Cuba. Our ohject in doing 
so was to obtain a supply of firewood 
from the banks of a small river that 
disembogues into the harbour. Manu- 
el requested me to accompany the par- 
ty destined for this purpose, as he was 
to command it ; and at a late hour one 
night we set out in a boat, along with 
seven of the crew. 

The weather was clear, calm, and 
delightful ; and we soon entered the 
river, and rowed slowly up its windings. 
The banks were for the most part 
thickly covered with trees, which over- 
arched us completely, and rendered it 
so dark that Manuel could scarcely see 
to steer the boat. Wesometimes could 
discern far before-us, a portion of the 
sky vividly reflected in the bosom of 
the stream—bright and dazzling, amidst 
the surrounding gloom, as the contrast 
of divine purity with mortal corruption. 
Not a sound could be heard, except the 
regular dashing of the oars, and the 
rustling of fields of Indian corn, shaken 
by the wind. The most delicious per- 
fumes filled the air, and fruits of differ- 
ent kinds, that had apparently just 
dropt from the tree, floated past us, si- 
lently proclaiming the luxuriance of the 
region that bordered both sides of the 
river. 

I sat in the stern of that boat beside 
Manuel, but neither of us spoke a word. 
The emotions produced by the surroun- 
ding objects were so delightful, that the 
mind contentedly remained in a state of 
passiveness, receiving, without resis- 
tance, every idea that presented itself. 
Within the space of an hour, I had ex- 
changed the confinement and _ pitching 
ofa vessel, the monotony of a sea pros- 
pect, and the noise and brutality of a 
set of criminals, for the harmony of 
wood and water—the richness of vege- 
table perfumes, and the quiet enjoyment 
of an inspiring summer’s night. 

When we had got about two miles 
above the mouth of the river, the men 
disembarked, and began to cut wood at 
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a little distance from us. “TI believe 
my people are out of hearing,” said Ma- 
nuel, after a long pause, “and while we 
wait for their return I shall tell you 
something about my past life. 

“ J need not give you a minute ac- 
count of my early years, as they were 
not distinguished by any thing remark- 
able. My mother came from the coast 
of Africa, but I was born in South Ca- 
rolina, where my master had a large 
estate, in the cultivation of which more 
than 100 negroes were employed. My 
mother being a house-servant, was ex- 
empted from many of the hardships 
and privations to which the other slaves 
were exposed, but she owed the com- 
parative comfort of her situation entire- 
ly to her capability of ministring to the 
voluptuousness of Mr. Sexton,who was 
much addicted to the pleasures of the 
table. He gave orders that I should 
be brought up within doors, as he in- 
tended me for a waiting man. 

“ After I had attained the age of 
sixteen years, I was obliged to be in 
continual attendance upon my master, 
and to submit quietly to all his caprices. 
The treatment I received from him, 
and the knowledge I acquired of his 
character, made me feel what a degra- 
ding thing slavery was. Had I been 
forced to work in the fields, like the 
other negroes, I might not perhaps have 
repined at my condition, because I 
would have known nothing better, and 
at the same time believed that my 
condition was irremediable, and consis- 
tent with the laws of nature. But be- 
ing continually in the presence of Mr. 
Sexton, and of other white people, and 
daily hearing their conversation, I soon 
discovered that they were superior to 
us in nothing but knowledge; that they 
were mean, wicked, cruel, and unjust 5 
and that they sometimes feared we would 
assert our rights, and overpower them 
by numbers. 

“ They seemed to consider negroes 
as creatures who were destitute of souls 
and understandings. Though I felt 
indignant when I heard these opimions 
uttered, I was aware that I derived 
some advantage from their being acted 
upon ; for my master and his friends, 
not believing that I could comprehend 
a sentence of their conversation, felt no 
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restraint when I was present, and thus 
afforded me an opportunity of hearing 
their sentiments upon every subject, 
and becoming acquainted with their 
principles and characters. 

“¢ Often, while waiting at table, and 
listening to their disgusting opinions, I 
have been called forward by one ofthem, 
and struck severely on the face, for 
some trivial mistake I had committed in 
serving him with food or wine. In 
South Carolina, the guests do not hesi- 
tate to chastise their entertainer’s ser- 
vants, whenever they feel inclined ; and 
a party of white people there,often make 
the cursing and beating of the slaves in 
attendance their chief employment dur- 
ing dinner. On such occasions, the 
burning tears of resentment would rush 
into my eyes, I would tremble with ill- 
dissembled rage, and implore the God 
of my fathers to let loose his rage upon 
my tormentors, although I should be- 
come its victim along with them. 

“ There was an old free negro upon 
the plantation, who liad travelled thro’ 
the Northern States of America. He 
could read and write tolerably well, and 
knew a good deal about the countries 
he had visited. I happened to become 
a favourite of his, and he often gave me 
minute accounts of the condition of the 
Africans who lived in New York, and 
contrasted their independence with the 
abject state of our race every where else. 
{ listened to these details with the deep- 
est attention,which pleased him so much 
that he offered to teach me to read. I 
gladly availed myself of his instructions, 
and profited so much by them, that in 
the course of five or six months, I was 
able to peruse the newspapers which 
my master received from different parts 
of the Union ; many of them contained 
paragraphs upon the subject of slavery, 
and I was delighted to find that some 
men exclaimed against it, and denied 
that white people had the least right to 
tyrannize over negroes. 

“ T used often to steal into my mas- 
ter’s room when he slept, and read the 
New York journals. One afternoon he 
caught me with one in my hand, and 
demanded angrily what I was doing. 
I told him I was reading. He struck 


me a violent blow on the head with his 
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cane, and said he would order me forty 
lashes if I ever again looked at a book. 
or newspaper. He soon discovered 
that the old negro had been my teacher, 


- and immediately sent him off the estate 


not being able to inflict any other pun- 
ishment, in consequence of his - having 
purchased his freedom. __ 

“ Next day, a neighbouring planter 
called upon Mr Sexton, and the latter, 
in the course of the conversation, said, 
‘What do you think I caught that 
young hell-dog doing the other night ? 
He was reading a newspaper.’ The 
other broke out into a loud laugh, and 
cried, ‘ why did not you kill him? Were 
any of my able to read, I would 
soon flog the scholarship out of them. 
Why, the little devil will begin to di- 
rect you how to manage your estate 
bye and bye.’—‘ Oh, I'll bring him to 
his senses,’ returned my master; * Hark 
ye, fellow,’ continued he, addressing 
himself to me ; ‘If you ever look at a 

rinted paper again, I'll put out your 
ves with siebhet poker. The whole of 
your duty is to clean the knives, and 
wait at table. Damn me, if I don’t 
make it pretty bad for any fellow of 
mine who does either more or less than 
I want him to do.’ 

“ T easily perceived that my master 
and his friend were aware that their 
strength lay in our ignorance, and fear- 
ed lest the slightest acquisition of knowl- 
edge should enable us to discover that 
they had not a shadow of right to en- 
slave and tyrannize over our race. 
What excuse is there for the oppressor, 
when he is conscious of being guilty of 
oppression ! | 

“ As my ideas expanded, my situation 
gradually became more intolerable. I 
had no one to whom I could communi- 
cate my thoughts. My fellow-slaves 
were so ignorant and degraded, that I 
could hardly look at them without pity 
and disgust. I used to watch them 
when they assembled to receive their 
weekly allowance of provisions. Worn 
out by fatigue, clad in rags, and brand- 
ed with lashes, they would wait for their 
respective portions with eager greedi- 
ness, and then hurry away in a state of 
tumultuous delight, which was scarcely 


repressed by the clanking of the over- 
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seer’s whip behind them. They had 
sunk so low that they seemed willing 
to accept life upon any terms. 

“In the midst of my misery, I became 
attached to a young girl named Sabrina. 
She was a slave upon the adjoining es- 
tate, and therefore we seldom had an 
opportunity of seeing each other except 
by stealth. I used toleave my master’s 
house at midnight, when every one was 
in bed, and go across the plantation to 
the huts in which Sabrina and her 
mother lived. But Mr. Sexton once 
awoke during my absence on one of 
these nocturnal visits, and the whole 
affair was soon discovered. He flogged 
me severely, and ordered me to remain 
at home in future ; and the proprietor of 
the adjoining estate, to whom he made 
a complaint, caused Sabrina’s hut to be 
burned to the ground ; that it might no 
longer afford us a place of meeting. 
I became half maddened with rage and 
misery. However,my feelings were unno- 
ticed byMr.Sexton,who,like otherA mer- 
ican planters, did not believe that ne- 
groes were susceptible of love or sorrow. 

“Mr. Sexton had a daughter, who 
resided in the house with him, and took 
charge of his domestic affairs. The pro- 
prietor of the adjoining estate, whose 
name was Lusher, loved her, and wish- 
ed to marry her, but Mr. Sexton would 
not consent to their union, and prohibi- 
ted all correspondence between them. 
However, notwithstanding this, they 
sometimes met in secret, and often 
wrote to each other. Miss Sexton pri- 
vately employed meé to carry her letters 
to Mr. Lusher, promising that she 
would satisfy her father respecting my 
absence should he discover it, and like- 
wise secure me from any risk of suffer- 
ing punishment on her account. I wil- 
lingly became a channel of communica- 
tion between the two lovers, for I hoped 
by doing so to be able to forward my 
own views. 

** One day I ventured to hint to Miss 
Sexton that I expected some little re- 
ward for my services, and begged her 
to entreat her father to purchase Sabri- 
na, and bring her upon his estate, that 
we might get married. She engaged to 
propose the thing to him, and really 
did so; but he refused to agree to it, 
and, at the same time, told her, that he 
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suspected she had some private reasons 
for interceding so strongly in my behalf, 
and was resolved to discover what they 
were. 

“¢ Shortly after this, Miss Sexton de- 
sired me to carry a letter to the next 
estate, and bid me be extremely cautious 
lest her father should see me going there, 
but said that if he did, she would find 
means to shield me from all blame. I 
took a bye-path which led across our 
plantation, and reached Mr Lusher’s 
house without interruption ; however 
he was not at home, and the servants 
pointed to a small building a little way 
off, and told me I would find him there. 

“ On entering it, the first object that 
struck my eyes was voorSabrina,whom 
I had not seen for many weeks. She 
lay upon some planks which were cov- 
ered with the dry husks of Indian corn, 

nd seemed to be dying. ‘The place 
had no window in it, and an old negro 
woman sat beside her, holding a candle, 
while Mr. Lusher and a medical man 
stood at the foot of the bed. The doc- 
tor muttered, ‘ She’s been a fine slave— 
confounded pity to lose her—can’t help 
it though ;’? and then began to whistle 
and play with his cane. ‘What an un- 
fortunate devil I am!’ exclaimed Mr 
Lusher, angrily, ‘ Hang her for falling 
sick—what right has a niger to fall sick ? 
—OQOds, I believe she was not sound 
when I bought her—I’ll trounce some- 
body for that—So you think there’s no 
chance of her hoeing any more corn ?’— 
‘No, no,’ returned the doctor, laughing ; 
‘I wouldn’t like to have as little chance 
of eating my dinner to-day as she has 
of living two hours.’ 

“‘ | stood in agony, not daring to ex- 
press my feelings. I advanced to- 
wards Sabrina, and took hold of her 
arm. She raised her eyes, but it was 
only that I might see their lustre extin- 
guished, for in a moment or two she 
fell dead upon her pillow. ‘ Ah, she’s 
given you the slip,’ said the doetor. 
Mr Lusher cried, ‘ Damn her soul to 
hell—there’s four hundred dollars lost,’ 
and hurried away, banging the door fu- 
riously behind him. 

‘ However he soon returned ; and 
seeing me gazing on Sabrina, asked 
what I did there. I said I had a letter 
for him, and delivered it. ‘Oh,’ cries. he, 
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‘ you’re the fellow that wanted that girl 
for a wife. I wish Mr Sexton had 
bought her, and then the loss would 
have fallen on his shoulders. Well, 
you may take her now, and bury her, 
or marry her—whichever you like— 
Begone, I don’t want you.’ 

“I hurried home, equally afflicted at 
the death of Sabrina, and enraged by 
the inhuman insults I had received from 
her master. When I had come within 
a little distance of the house, I observed 
Mr Sexton and his daughter walking 
towards me. ‘How do you do, Manu- 
el?’ cried he, in that style of derision 
which he always assumed when infuri- 
ated with passion—‘ I hope your walk 
has been a pleasant one. Be so good as 
suggest what improvements ought to be 
made on this estate. Do the crops look 
well!—Slave! baboon! imp of the 
devil! where have you been ?’ 

“JT made no reply, but looked to 
Miss Sexton. She coloured, and cried, 
‘What does the wretch mean by look- 
ing at me? You surely do not say that 
I sent you any where.’—* Answer me,’ 
vociferated her father, raising his cane. 
‘ Miss Sexton will inform you,’ returned 
{.—‘ This is beyond my patience !’ ex- 
claimed she. ¢ 1’ll tell you how it is, 
father—he has been paying a visit to 
Sabrina, notwithstanding your orders 
to the contrary, and wishes to make 
you believe that I sent him somewhere 
— Manuel, say instantly if you saw Sa- 
brina this morning.’—*‘ Yes,’ answered 
I, «I did, but’ ‘ None of your buts, 
you equivocating villain !’ interrupted 
my master. Stung with indignation at 
Miss Sexton’s ingratitude, I cried, ‘ Your 
daughter sent me with a letter to Mr 
Lusher.’-—‘ What ! you give us the lie 
then ?’? replied Mr Sexton, striking me 
overthe head. I returned the blow with 
my fist, and he fell flat upon the ground. 

** Miss Sexton shrieked loudly, and 
the overseer, followed by several slaves, 
hastened towards me with a drawn cut- 
lass in his hand. I made no resistance, 
and was immediately seized and bound. 
My master received very little injury 
from the blow, but his lips quivered 
with rage; and having given orders 
that I should be put in confinement, he 
walked toward the house crying out, 
‘Struck bya slave! struck by a slave ! 
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—It is impossible ! Am I dreaming ?— 
Does God Almighty really permit this ? 
—A slave! a black! a negro!—Strike 
me—a noble Carolinian! Is there a law 
to punish this ?. Law—nonsense—Tor- 
tures, death, eternal curses !’ 

‘“‘T was immediately thrown into a 
dark apartment in alarge store-house, 
and remained there all night without 
being visited byany one. In the morn- 
ing the overseer took me out, and made 
one of the negroes flog me severely, in 
presence of Mr. Sexton and his daugh- 
ter. My sufferings were dreadful. In 
short, I was indicted for striking my 
master, and tried,and found guilty. You 
know the punishment which the law 
awards in such cases—It was inflicted 
upon me.—They cut off my rig/it hand ! 
—they cut off my right hand!” Here 
Manuel stretched out the mutilated arm, 
and sobbed convulsively. “ But thank 
God I’ve another,” continued he ve- 
hemently ; “and may it never be better 
employed than in resenting the tyranny 
of slave-masters. Oh! that every ne- 
gro in the Southern States would risk 
the loss of his right hand by doing what 
I have done! then would we prove that 


our race was not made to be trampled 


upon—but let me proceed. 

J was confined in jail for 3 months, 
and then sent back to my master. I 
anticipated a life of wretchedness, and 
was not mistaken. Scarcely a day pas- 
sed, in the course of which Mr. Sexton 
did not find an excuse for punishing me. 
As the want of my hand rendered me 
unable to do the duties of a house-ser- 
vant, I was employed in tending the 
cattle, and thus had many opportunities 
of conversing with my fellow-slaves 
who worked out of doors. I confided 
my thoughts to three of them,who seem- 
ed willing to attempt the execution of 
any project, however daring. In short, 
we determined to burn our master’s 
house, and spent much time in planning 
how we could best effect this without 
the risk of being discovered. 

“‘ At last we fixed upon a time for our 
revenge.’ It was a holiday among the 
negroes, who were all amusing them- 
selves in various ways on different parts 
of the estate. My master was dining 
with a planter in the neighbourhood ; 


and as part of his road Jay through a 
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retired forest, we resolved to intercept 
him on his way home, lest his presence 
there should prove any hindrance to the 
success of our scheme. 

“ We had, at different times, placed 
combustibles in those parts of his house 
and offices that were least exposed to 
observation. About 8 in the evening 
we set fire to them, and then hastened 
to the wood, and _ stationed ourselves 
among the trees which bordered the 
road. We had scarcely waited half an 
hour when we saw smoke beginning to 
ascend from the house,which was nearly 
a mile distant, and heard a tumultuous 
noise of voices. I gazed and listened 
with silent satisfaction, till my master 
made his appearance. He was ina gig, 
and a negro rode on horseback behind 
him. ‘Two of my companions seized 
the reins of the horses, and, assisted by 
a third, I dragged Mr. Sexton out of his 
carriage. He was almost speechless 
with indignation and terror, and doubt- 
Jess supposed that I intended murdering 
him. He soon began to entreat for 
mercy in the most abject manner, sol- 
emnly promising that he would grant 
me my freedom if I allowed him to go 
home unmolested. ‘You may well de- 
sire to be at home,’ said I—‘ Look to 
the south.’—‘ Ha,’ cried he, ‘ what do you 
mean ?>—Desperate wretch, have you 
taken your revenge already >—My 
house is on fire !—But if I cannot pun- 
ish you, others will suffer for this !’ 

“¢ We now bound him to atree, with 
his face towards the conflagration, which 
had evidently increased verymuch. A 
bright glare of light extended far over 
the sky, and tinged the tops of the trees 
like the setting sun ; volumes of smoke 
rose from two different spots; we heard 
the negroes shouting confusedly ; and 
the crackling, crashing, and thundering 
of timbers falling tothe ground, announ- 
ced that the work of destruction made 
furious progress. 

“ Having secured the negro-man in 
the same way as Mr Sexton, and ‘tied 
the horses lest they should go to the 
house, and be the means of inducing 
the people there to set out in quest of 
my master, we left them, and plunged 
into the recesses of the forest. We 
travelled all night towards the sea-shore, 
but did not venture to pass through an 
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inhabited place. The want ofmy hand 
rendered my appearance too remarka- 
ble to allow me to hope that I would 
escape notice. I need not describe the © 
hardships we encountered during our 
journey. In twodays we reached the 
coast, where we stole a boat, and put 
out to sea, intending, if possible, to elude 
any search that might be made for us, 
We soon fell in with a pirate, who im- 
mediately took us on board, and I grad- 
ually acquired some knowledge of sea- 
manship. We cruized about for a con- 
siderable time, and got a great many 
prizes, but our vessel at last became so 
generally known, that the Captain 
could not continue to sail her without 
running much risk of being captured. 
He therefore went into a port in one of 
the West India Islands, and managed 
to get her sold. He paid his crew very 
generously, and by means of his bounty, 
and a series of fortunate accidents, I 
was enabled to purchase this schooner, 
and to commence pirate myself. My 
mode of life is far from being an agree- 
able one, and I have as yet made but 
little of it. However, I have a more 
exalted object in view than mere gain. 
You must not judge of my character by 
that of the persons with whom you see 
me surrounded. I am well aware that 
my crew is composed of the lowest and 
most debased part of society, and often 
feel ashamed of the concessions I am 
obliged to make them. ‘They consider 
themselves on an equality with me, and 
will not submit to any kind of discipline, 
beyond what mutual security and self- 
preservation render necessary. But I 
value and endure them only in so far as 
they are the means of forwarding my 
views. I would consider it an insult to 
be classed with such desperadoes.” 

Here Manuel ceased speaking. I 
did not venture to make any comments 
upon his story, and we sat in silence till 
the men came to the side of the river 
with a large quantity of firewood. We 
immediately took it on board the boat, 
and rowed down the stream, and reach- 
ed the schooner a short time before 
dawn. At sunrise we weighed anchor, 
and put to sea again. 

Next day, while walking the deck, 
I heard one negro say to another, “Mark, 
what was that you was telling me about: 
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Cesar having been hanged at Balti- 
more ?””——“* Why, only that he was 
hanged,” replied Mark. “ When I 
was last ashore, I heard so from one 
who had read it in a newspaper.”— 
“ What did they make him swing for?” 
inquired the first, whose name was 
Mendez. ‘ Did he look sulky at his 
master, break a wine-glass, or bring 
him a knife when he wanted a fork ©” 
+ “No, no, he did nothing so bad as 
that,” replied Mark, laughing. “ He 
was a cruizer, like our Captain, and 
meeting with a vessel, he went on 
board, and helped himself to some bis- 
cuitandrum, and a little hard cash. 
Her crew wished to put him on short 
allowance, but he took what he wanted 
in spite of them all. He was after- 
wards caught by a Yankee ship-of-war, 
and carried to Baltimore. The folks 
there found him guilty of piracy, as 
they called it, and hanged him and 
some of his crew besides.” 

“* Why, I think,” said Mendez, “he 
had a right to taste the rum, if he had 
helped to make as much of it as you 
and I have done. We negers have a 
pretty time of it. They won’t let us 
live by land or by water. I wonder if 
we could please our masters by, flying 
in the air ? Why, now, wasn’t Cesar 
hanged for what we’ve been doing ?” 
—‘l’o be sure he was,” returned Mark ; 
“we must keep a sharp look-out. I guess 
our best plan will be to hinder any one 
from ever becoming witness against us.” 
—* How can we manage that ?” de- 
manded Mendez.—* Why, by pinking 
a hole in the bottom of our prizes, and 
making those on board of them drink 
our healths in salt-water,” said Mark. 
“Dead men tell no tales, you know.” 
— Well, I conclude it our only way,” 
replied Mendez, “ though I should feel 
alittle strange about sending a crew of 
White men to hell in a moment.”— 
“ Why, they must all go there at last, 
you fool,” returned Mark; “ think of 
the floggings you’ve got.”—“ Ha, your 
words sound in my ear like the crack of 
a whip,” cried Mendez. “ ButI wonder 
the Yankees don’t know better than to 
hang us for being pirates. They can’t 


Suppose that we’ll be soft now as to Jet 
away the people who fall into our hands, 
and so give them a chance of informing 
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against us. I'll bet you we'll kill five 
whites for every negro that is hanged.” 
—‘ Ay, and more too, if we choose,” 
said Mark. “Oh, we’ve a merrv time 
of it,for most people think that we blacks 
do not deserve to live, unless we are 
slaves and beasts of burden. Faith, 
I’m, getting tired of a sea-life. If 1 
could but scrape together 400 dollars, I 
would give up cruizing, and go to St. 
Domingo.” —“ Why you could have 
made that sum when you. was last in 
Charleston,” returned Mendez.—* How 
so?” inquired his companion—“Wasn’t 
you advertized as an outlaw?” said 
Mendez—*“ Wasn’t there a price set 
upon your life? you should have cut 
off your head and carried it to the ma- 
gistrates, and demanded the sum that 
they offered for it.”—-* Damn it now, 
Mendez, don’t begin to run me,” cried 
Mark laughing, “ I would have been a 
pretty figure without a head upon my 
shoulders.” —“ Ah,” returned the other, 
“if you ever had one upon them, you 
would not have let slip such a good op- 
portunity of making money.” 

We had now been cruizing about for 


nearly three weeks, without ever seeing © 


a vessel. The mental and bodily inac- 
tion which had characterised the course 
of my life during that period, were very 
depressing, and I began to wish for the 
appearance of aship, almost as ardently 
as the crew, though from totally differ- 
ent motives. Manuel neither seemed 
to feel much weariness nor impatience. 
He spent most of his time upon deck, 
and when the navigation of the schoon- 
er did not require his attention, he lay 
along the companion, basking in the 
sun, and smoking a segar. He some- 
times entered into familiar conversation 
with the seamen, though, on doing so, 
his object evidently was to keep them 
in good humour, rather than to amuse 
or gratify himself. 

One morning, Manuel, after having 
looked through his glass at intervals, 
during two hours, announced that he 
saw a vessel off our lee-bow, and gave 
orders that the deck should be cleared, 
and the guns got ready for action. Ina 
moment every thing was bustle and con- 
fusion. On the word of command be- 
ing given, the negroes threw off a large 
part of their clothes, and dispersed over 
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different parts of the schooner, shouting 
to each other, and hurrying through 
their respective duties with a violence 
and eagerness which shewed how con- 
genial the prospect of bloodshed, op- 
pression, and plunder, was to their feel- 
ings. ‘They soon began to converse 
gaily and unconcernedly. One talked 
of the resistance we should probably 
meet with from the vessel we were in 
chase of; another jestingly said, “he 
wished to write his will,” and mention- 
ed what articles he intended bequeathing 
to his companions, should he perish in 
the conflict ; a third complained of the 
defective state ofhis wardrobe, and enu- 
merated the additions he hoped to make 
to it, when the anticipated prize fell into 
our hands. Manuel walked anxiously 
about the deck, sometimes looking 
through his glass, and sometimes giving 
directions to the helmsman. 

I alone remained unoccupied and 
unattended to amidst the general activi- 
ty. ‘The quiescent and monotonous 
life I had led since I came on board the 
schooner, had lulled me into a forget- 
fulness of my real situation, all the hor- 
rors of which now burst upon my mind 
with appalling force. I had outlawed 
myself from society. I was surrounded 
with wretches, with whom I could 
have no community of feeling. I was 
soon to become, as it were, an accom- 
plice in the work of rapine and _ blood- 
shed. We might, perhaps, be over- 

wered by those whom we proposed 
to attack, and I should be seized and 
classed with pirates. ‘There was no one 
to testify my innocence, to prove that I 
had no connection with the guilty, or to 
save me from an ignominious death. 

We soon discovered that the object 
of our pursuit was a brig of about 200 
tons burden. She seemed to suspect 
what we were, for she made all sail,and 
began to go large, altho’ she had kept 
very close hauled before perceiving us ; 
but our schooner, being very fast,and to 
the windward of her, gained upon her 
every moment. About mid-day, we 
came within shot of the brig,and Manu- 
el ordered a gun to be fired, as a signal 
for her to heave to. She paid no atten- 
tion to it, and her crew seemed to be 
preparing for defence. He then pointed 
a cannon himself, and sent a ball thro’ 
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the lower part of her mainsail ; but this 
not being what he wanted, he aimed 
again, and disabled her rudder. 

She was now completely in our pow- 
er, and we came within 30 yards of her, 
The boat being lowered down, Manuel, 
and 15 of his crew,under arms,embark- 
ed alongside of the brig, and ascended 
her gangway without meeting any re- 
sistance. ‘lheCaptain immediately ad- 
vanced towards them, and said, “* What 
right have you to stop me on the high 
seas ?”—“ Right ! right!” returned 
Manuel ; “ none that | know of—only 
I’m stonger than you—but shew me 
your manifest.” —*“ ‘That I cannot do,” 
cried the Captain, “unless you promise” 
‘1H promise nothing,” interrupted 
Manuel ; “ yes, yes, one thing ; none 
of you shall be maltreated, unless you 
offer to oppose my orders.’’—* Fine 
conditions,indeed !”’ exclaimed the Cap- 
tain ; “ Be pleased to tell me what you 
want here r’—“ Bring me your mani- 
fest,” replied Manuel, “ and then I'll 
inform you. I mean to take whatever 
partof your cargo I choose, and likewise 
all the specie on board. Come down 
to the cabin, I must not be detained.” 

They now both went below, and the 
negroes having received a signal from 
Manuel, ranged themselves on each side 
of the companion. They had scarcely 
cone this, when a voice requested them 
to make way, and a gentleman, with a 
young lady leaning on his arm, and fol- 
lowed by a mulatto woman, came upon 
deck. They looked around them with 
an expression of terror and astonish- 
ment. The young lady, on seeing the 
blacks, turned pale, and clung trem- 
blingly to her protector’s arm, and said 
something to him, butin such a low tone 
of voice, that nothing but the word 
father was distinguishable. The gen- 
tleman once or twice seemed to be on 
the point of addressing the negroes, but 
he suddenly stopped, as if aware that 
interference was useless. 

A dead silence prevailed upon deck 
for some time, but the countenances of 
the different parties who occupied it, 
expressed more than words could have 
done. The females discovered marks of 
deadening fear; the crew of the brig 
evidently struggled to resist the impul- 
ses of indignation, and the negroes 
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seemed full of hope and impatience. 
—The young lady wore a beautiful In- 
dian shawl, and one of the blacks, smi- 
ling to his companions, stepped forward 
and pulled it off her shoulders. Her 
father, furious at this insult, seized a 
biock that lay near him, and struck the 
daring wretch upon the face with so 
much violence, that he staggered back, 
and nearly fell into the hole. However, 
he quickly recovered himself, and rush- 
ing forwards, plunged his cutlass into 
the side of his antagonist, who dropped, 
apparently lifeless, upon deck. ‘The 
seamen belonging to the brig, could no 
longer restrain themselves ; a loud cry 
burst from them, and they hastily seized 
the murderer, and threw him everboard ; 
but being an expert swimmer, he soon 
gained the surface of the water, and 
made furiously towards the vessel’s side, 
with flashing eyes and loud curses. 
The noise of the affray brought the 
Captain and Manuel from the cabin, and 
the first object that struck the eyes of 
the latter was the wounded man welter- 
ing in blood, and supported in the arms 
of his daughter. “ Who did this ?” 
eried Manuel, with a voice half suffoca- 
ted with emotion. The assassin was 
standing upon the chains, and endeav- 
ouring to climb over the bulwarks, when 
some one pointed him out. Manuel 
drew a pistol from his bosom, and fired 
at the negro’s head; the ball took effect. 
Its victim lost hold of the rigging, sprung 
convulsively upwards, and fell headlong 
among the waves. A murmur of ap- 
plause proceeded from the crew ;_ but 
the blacks shrunk away with baleful 
frowns from Manuel, who, turning tothe 
Captain, said haughtily, “ This is my 
discipline !” and then took a paper 
out of his pocket and began to read. 

The young lady’s father, whose name 
was Mr. R , Was now conveyed to 
the cabin, and accompanied by his 
daughter and her attendant, the Mulatto 
Woman. Manuel then ordered his men 
to lift the hatches, and descended 
through one of them intothe hold. Af- 
ter a little while he returned, and point- 
ed out what articles he wished to have 
brought upon deck. The negroes set 
to work, and presently every part of 
the vessel was covered with bales, casks, 
and packages, while Manuel walked 
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coolly among them, and selected such 
as he conceived to be the most useful 
and valuable. His men would evident- 
ly have begun to plunder privately, had 
they not been restrained by fear ; but 
the instance of their leader’s severity 
which they had just witnessed, seemed 
to dwell upon their minds, for while 
occupied in getting out the cargo, they 
muttered threats, and viewed him with 
scowling and wrathful looks. 

Manuel having collected together all 
the articles he wanted, ordered them to 
be handed into the boat, which he sent 
off with part of his men to the schooner. 
He retained in his hand a bag of specie, 
and several other things, ‘The boat 
being unloaded, they returned to take 
him on board his own vessel, and as he 
was descending the gangway of the 
brig, he bowed to her Captain, and said, 
“I wish you a good voyage, sir.” 

On reaching the schooner, Manuel 
ordered the crew to hoist up the boat 
and to bear away; however, the wind 
was light and baffling, and we made 
but little progress. I fixed my eyes 
upon the brig as we gradually receded 
from her, and reflected upon the unhap- 
py situation of Mr. R and his 
daughter, in both of whom I felt pow- 
erfully interested. I had several times 





been on the point of entreating Manuel - 


to allow me to assist the wounded man; 
but he had always turned away, as if 
aware of what I intended, and unwilling 
to render himself chargeable with inhu- 
manity, by refusing to grant my request. 
I now ventured to address him on the 
subject. We cannot part with you,” 
said he; “if we did, it might ruin us 
all. He who becomes a pirate, must 
die a pirate. There is no middle 
course. I fervently hope Mr. R 
may recover. I have at least executed 
justice upon his murderer. Perhaps 
you may think me a murderer myself, 
but I did no more than was necessary. 
My crew are not to be restrained except 
by very terrible means. . And yet,” con- 
tinued he, starting, “ in my anxiety to 
save others, I have perhaps brought de- 
struction upon myself. Iam guilty of 
murder ; there are plenty of witnesses 
to prove it—QOh that both my hands 
had been cut off, then I could not have 





comunitted this rash act, which at once. 
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puts me on a level with my crew. Good 
night, good-night. Go to sleep.” 

About two hours after sun-set, I re- 
tired to my birth ; but the events of the 
day had made such a strong impression 
that I could not sleep, and I rose at mid- 
night and went upondeck. It was clear 
moonlight, and perfectly calm. . On 
looking for the brig, I perceived, to my 
astonishment, that she lay within a mile 
of us. and had heeled over so much,that 
she seemed almost on her beam-ends. 
1 immediately informed Manuel of this, 
and he looked at her thro’ his night-glass, 
and said she was aground upon a sand- 
bank. “ What is to be done ’” cried I; 
“you surely will not allow those on 
board to perish ?”—* 'Tomorrow’s dawn 
shall determine that,” returned he. 

At day-break we found that the brig 
was still in the situation already descri- 
bed, and Manuel, accompanied by me 
and several of the crew, went towards 
her in the boat.” ‘The Captain seemed 
at a loss how to receive us, being doubt- 
ful whether our intentions were hostile 
or friendly ; but when we had satisfied 
him on this point, he informed us, that 
his vessel having become quite unman- 
ageable, in consequence of the loss of 
her rudder, had drifted away towards a 
sand-bank, and run hard aground the 
preceding night. We soon ascertained 
that her bottom-was a good deal dam- 
aged, and that she could not be got off. 
“ This brig will go to pieces the first 
time there is a heavy sea,” said Manuel 
to the Captain ; “ and those who remain 
in her must perish. I will take you all 
on board my schooner, and put you 
ashore about 40 miles above Matanzas, 
seeking no compensation but part of the 
cargo, which you of course have no 
means of preserving.” After some de- 
liberation, this proposal was acceded to 
by all parties, and Manuel’s crew again 
began to unload the brig. 

While they were thus engaged, I went 
down to the cabin,and found Mr.R 
and his daughter there. The former 
had a look of ghastliness which gave me 
an unfavourable idea of the nature of 
his wound; and the latter sat beside 
his bed, and seemed at once hopeless 
and resigned. On seeing me, they 
both started, but said nothing. I told 
them, that altho’ I came along with the 
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pirates, I had no connexion with such 


persons,and that my object in intruding 


upon them was to offer my professional 
services to Mr.R The young lady 
sprung from her chair, and expressed 
her gratitude in the warmest manner, 
while her father’s flushed countenance 
and beaming eyes evinced that hopes of 
life began to revive in his heart. 

When Manuel had carried away as 
much of the cargo as_ his vessel could 
conveniently contain, he informed us 
that the boat was ready to take us all on 
board the schooner; we accordingly 
embarked, placing Mr. R. upon a mat- ° 
trass, and rowed away from the brig, to- 
wards which the Captain and his crew 
directed many anxious and regretful 
looks. On getting on board the schoon- 
er, our first business was to contrive ac- 
commodations for so many new passen- 
gers. Iresigned my birth to Mr. R——, 
and Manuel allowed the young lady and 
her attendant to occupy his state-room. 
The Captain and his crew reposed upon 
deck, but the latter were so indignant 
at the familiarity with which the negroes 
treated them, that they would have re- 
sented it by force, had not the fear of 
being overcome by superior numbers 
restrained their fury. However, the 
two parties poured out torrents of abuse 
against each other; and the clamour of 
their tongues, the groans of Mr. R—-, 
the agonies of his daughter, and the con- 
finement of a crowded vessel, all com- 
bined to render the day and succeeding 
night insupportably tedious and distres- 
sing to me. 

In about 40 hours, we made the Pan 
of Matanzas, and Manuel told the Cap- 
tain and the white crew to hold them- 
selves in readiness, as he soon intended 
to putthem ashore. At sunset we were 
scarcely two leagues from the coast of 
Cuba. The negroes lowered a small 
boat, and stowed a quantity of water 
and provisions in her; and Manuel 
came down to the cabin, and informed 
Mr R—— and his daughter that it was 
time for them to embark. “ Where?— 
What do you mean ?” cried the young 
lady.”—“ Why, madam,” returned 
Manuel, “didn’t I say that all the peo 
ple belonging to the brig were to put 
ashore here?”—“QOh, thanked be 
Heaven,” exclaimed she; “then we 
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are near a harbour and a town ?—My 
dear father !”—“No, no, interrupted 
Manuel, “the coast opposite is unin- 
habited.”—“ What do you tell me ?” 
cried she, bursting into tears ; “you 
surely cannot be so barbarous—my 
father is dying ;—have a little pity. 
it is indeed dreadful to be here, to be 
among such people ;—but what will 
become of my parent, if you send us 
away ? I have no more money to give 
you, but perhaps—” Here she cover- 
ed her face with her hands, and sobbed 
so violently, that her whole frame trem- 
bled. ; 

Manuel began to pace about the ca- 
bin; I. saw that he was affected, and 
therefore did not venture to speak. 

“ Well, lady,” said he, after a pause, 
“you may remain here. I will pro- 
tect you and your father—yes, even 
though I should bring myself into diffi- 
culty by doing so.” He then went up- 
on deck and ordered the Captain and 
his crew, who had already seated them- 
selves in the boat to row away. The 
clashing of their oars, which at first 
broke upon the stillness of the night, 
gradually became fainter, and soon sub- 
sided into almost undistinguishable 
murmurs. 

In the course of the evening, Manu- 
el asked me if I thought Mr. R 
would recover from his wound. I told 
him that I feared he would soon be re- 
lieved from the inconvenience of having 
such a passenger on board. “So I 
suspect,” returned he; “but what is 
to become. of his daughter and the Mu- 
latto woman ? I wish Thad sent them 
off in the boat to-night.”—“It would 
have been unmerciful,” said I; “ per- 
haps the seamen themselves may per- 
ish.”"—“ Don’t fear, don't fear,” cried 
he ; “T treated them very generously. 
Most pirates would have left the whole 
party to drown in the brig, and been 
glad of such an opportunity of getting 
them out of the way. I gave them a 
good boat and plenty of provisions ; 
they will easily reach Matanzas. My 
crew are enraged at my conduct in this 
affair. I mustbe on my guard; and, 
listen to me, be you also on yours !” 

A short time before midnight, Mr. 





R—— complained of the oppressive 
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closeness of the cabin, and begged to 
be lifted upon deck. We immediately 
complied with his wishes, and 

a mattrass for «im near the stérn of 
the vessel. Elizabeth, his daughter, 
seated herself beside his couch, and the 
Mulatto woman waited behind. I 
threw myself upon a ceroon at a little 
distance, and felt so fatigued, that I 
gradually began to slumber, although 
within hearing of the sick man’s feeble 
groans and hurried inspirations. 

I was suddenly awakened by the 
sound of light footsteps. I opened my 
eyes and saw Elizabeth. “ My father 
is” She could say no more. I 
rose and followed her. Mr. R—— 
lay upon his back with half-closed eyes, 
and seemed scarcely sensible of our ap- 
proach ; but in a little time he turned 
his face towards me, and tried to smile. 
He then. took hold of his daughter’s 
hand, and attempted to greet her in the 
same way, but it was impossible ; his 
lips trembled, and some tears rushed 
down his cheeks. None of us uttered 
a word, or even ventured to sigh. 

It was the finest moonlight, and the 
whole heavens were covered with one 
continuous expanse of dappled white 
clouds. The celestial net-work, ex- 
tending from horizon to horizon, float- 
ed in motionless repose, and the stars 
could be seen twinkling faintly throught 
its apertures. ‘The cal was such that 
our sails scarcely even flapped upon 
the masts, and our vessel lay as still as 
if she had been imbedded in a field of 
crystal. ‘The balmy murmurings of 
the little surges upon the distant beach, 
swelled upon the ear, and died away 
again with a caprice that seemed in 
unison with the irregular motions of a 
tall cocoa-nut tree, which stood alone 
upon a projecting rock, and was wa- 
ved in a melancholy manner by a land- 
breeze too feeble and unsteady to reach 
or affect us. 

Elizabeth knelt silently beside her 
father, with clasped hands, and had 
that frozen look of condensed despair, 
which is almost teo terrible for an in- 
habitant of this world. Her face and 
lips were colourless, and she seemed 
like a spirit waiting for a departing 
soul. None of us knew the exact mo- 
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ment at which Mr.R died. I 
soon. after took his daughter by the 
hand, and conducted her to the cabin. 
She neither spoke a »vord nor made 
the least resistance, and I began to fear 
ihat grief had bewildered her percep- 
tions. Her attendant followed us, and 
I left them together. 

[ did not attempt to sleep any that 
night. I was occupied in thinking of 
Elizabeth, who had soon awakened to 
a full sense of her misery, and whose 
sobs haunted my ears wherever I went. 
In the morning she sunk into a gentle 
slumber, which, after continuing two 
hours, left her in a state of compara- 
tive rationality and composure. _ I re- 
quested to see her, and we had an in- 
terview. I offered myself as a protec- 
tor, and promised to do every thing in 
my power to extricate her from her 
present unhappy situation, and said I 
would escort her toa place of safety 
whenever I had the good fortune to ef- 
feet this. I then told who I was, and 
related the circumstances that had in- 
duced me to seek an asylum among 
the pirates. In return, she thanked 
me for my unremitting attentions to her 
father, and declared that she fully be- 
lieved me to be what I professed. 

The calm continued during the 
whole of that day, and Manuel exhibit- 
ed many signs of impatience at its long 
duration ; and the more so, as the cur- 
rent was gradually carrying us towards 
Matanzas, a place which he wished 
anxiously to avoid. Next morning a 
gentle breeze sprung up, and we had 
scarcely begun to profit by it, when we 
discovered a small brig of war, with 
American colours, bearing towards us, 
under’ full sail. Manuel ordered his 
men to crowd all canvass, and tried 
various nautical manoeuvres, in the 
hope of escaping her; but she gained 
upon us every moment. 

The negroes, when they perceived 
that we could not get out of her reach, 
were thrown into a state of consterna- 
tion and totally neglected their duty. 
They assembled together in groupes, 
and conversed with outrageous looks 
and violent gesticulations, occasionally 
throwing baleful glances at -Manuel. 
He saw that a storm was gathering, 
and immediately went below, and se- 
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cured the door of the apartment which 
contained the arms. He then appear- 
ed upon deck, with a brace of pistols 
in his girdle, a dagger by his side, and . 
a naked scymitar in his hand, and 
took his station beside the companion 
door. 

The boldness of his deportment 
seemed to increase the fury of the 
blacks; some of whom called out, 
“ Down with him! down with him! 
he has betrayed us.” Manuel paid no 
attention to their cries, but ordered 
them, in a voice of thunder, to load 
the guns, and rushed ferward, waving 
his sword in the air. They became 
intimidated, and hastened to obey him ; 
and, while they were engaged in doing 
so, I ran down to the cabin, and arm- 
ed myself as well as possible, at the 
same time comforting Elizabeth, and 
bidding her remain in her state-room. 

When I went upon deck again, I 
found that the negroes had openly mu- 
tinied. They were ranged round the 
foremast, and stood glaring at Manuel, 
and at each other, like a set of demons. 
“ Hell curse you, captain!” cried one 
of them, “ what right had you to bring 
us here? Were we all to be sent to the 
devil, that you might put ashore them 
damned whites that you picked out ol 
the brig ?””—* Ay, ay, it was mercy 
that made him do so,” said another ; 
“but see if we'll get any mercy from 
the tyrants that are in chase of us. 
Ha, Mr. Manuel! I would almost be 
hanged myself, to have the satisfaction _ 
of seeing you swing by the throat !”— 
“ They couldn’t get him hanged,” vo- 
ciferated a third, “ for he would always 
untie the rope with his right hand. 
Oh, captain, may the devil scorch your 
soul for bringing us here !”—“ He 
thinks us a set of niger slaves,” cried 
the first speaker, “ who haven’t spirit 
to do any thing but what he bids us— 
but we’ll shew him another story. 
Come on,—let us have revenge! Down 
with him, and his companion !” 

Several of the crew now rushed to- 
wards us with threatening gestures. 
Manuel fired a pistol among them, and 
wounded one with his scymitar, and 1 
struck down another with the butt-end 
of a blunderbuss, and then acted upon 
the defensive. They were repelled; 





but would apparently have made a se- 
cond attack, had nota shot from the 
brig raked us fore and aft, and carried 
away the binnacle. “ Now, now !” 
shouted Manuel, “if you are worth 
any thing, fight for your lives! The 
enemy is close upon us; we shall be 
blown out of the water '!—Here is the 
key of the armoury—go and equip 
yourselves, and shew some real spirit.” 

The negroes were almost instanta- 
neously animated by a new feeling. 
Some provided themselves with mus- 
kets and cutlasses, and others took 
their station at the guns. They all 
had a look of savage and determined 
resistance ; which shewed that they 
would rather perish in battle, than run 
the risk of terminating their lives upon 
a scaffold. 

The brig had now come nearly along- 
side of us, and her captain command- 
ed us to heave-to, if we desired any 
quarter. He was answered by the 
discharge of four cannon, and by a 
shower of musket-balls. They gave 
a broadside in return, which carried 
away our mainmast, and then bore 
down upon the schooner, with the in- 
tention of boarding her. ‘The smoke 
prevented the helmsman of the brig 
from steering justly, and he suddenly 
brought her so close to us, that she 
swept away our chains, and stove in 
our bulwarks, and dragged us through 
the water a considerable distance. 
The fight now became very desperate. 
The bayonet and cutlass had usurped 
the place of fire-arms, and the negroes, 
who were not provided with weapons 
of any kind, attacked the American 
seamen with their fists, beating them 
down, attempting to choak them, and 
pushing them overboard. They all 
the while animated each other with 
shouts, execrations, and blasphemous 
cries, and_rushed furiously to the com- 
bat, half-naked, and covered with dust, 
and sweat, and blood. 

I kept as near Manuel as _ possible. 
He sometimes fought vigorously for a 
few moments, and then stood idle, ap- 
parently irresolute what to do. At 
last he cried out, “It is easy to see 
how this day will end, but I must hast- 
en its termination,” and then hurried 
down to the cabin. I instinctively fol- 
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lowed him, and found Elizabeth and 
her maid nearly speechless with terror. 
Manuel tore open the hatch ‘in the 
floor, and pulled up a small cask, the 
head of which he knocked in with his 
hand. It was full of gunpowder. ‘ He 
placed it upon the table—I grew 
breathless. He put a steel between 
his teeth, and then seizing a flint, ‘be- 
gan to strike the one against the other. 
The pulsations of my heart ceased, 
and my eyes became dim. Manuel 
seemed suddenly to dilate into fearful 
and gigantic size, and to pour torrents 
of fire upon the gunpowder. My 
senses were suddenly recalled by a 
loud crash, and by the appearance of 
water rushing down upon us through 
the sky-light. I thought we were go- 
ing to the bottom, and started up and 
pulled the fainting Elizabeth towards 
the gangway. There we encountered 
an American officer; he gave us a 
look of astonishment, and hastening 
towards Manuel, seized his arm, and 
said, “Surrender yourself—you are 
my prisoner.” ; 

anuel did not attempt any resist- 
ance, but followed the officer upon 
deck. Having left Elizabeth, whose 
recollection was now pretty well re- 
stored, with her maid, I went there 
also. Every thing had become quiet. 
The American seamen were in posses- 
sion of the schooner, and the negroes 
had been removed on board the brig of 
of war. Her captain ordered Manuel 
to be put in irons, and directed that 
Elizabeth and I should have accomme- 
dations in his own vessel. 

I was a good deal astonished to meet 
with several of the crew that had be- 
longed to the brig we had plundered, 
and to hear them say that they were 
the means of capturing the schooner. 
Having been fortunate enough to reach 
Matanzas the day after Manuel had set 
them adrift in the boat, they found an 
American brig of war there, which had 
run into the harbour that she might re- 
pair some damage she had sustained 
while on her voyage from Jamaica to 
Charleston. They immediately gave 
her captain information respecting the 
pirate, and he set out in pursuit of 
them, making the seamen warp his 
brig along, till a breeze sprung up 
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which enabled him to come in sight of 
the schooner. During the battle, a 
young officer who boarded her along 
with the American crew, happened to 
observe Manuel’s attempts to blow 
them up, and with great presence of 
mind, dashed his foot through the sky- 
light, and averted the danger by pout- 
ing down a large quantity of water up- 
on the gunpowder. 

A few hours after the capture of the 
schooner, we set sail for Charleston, 
where the brig was bound. We reach- 
ed that port in ten days. The pirate 
crew were immediately lodged in jail. 
J underwent an examination, and was 
then taken into custody, it being evi- 
dent, from my own confession, that I 
had not been forced on board the 
schooner. Elizabeth, to whom I had 
hourly become more devoted during 
the voyage, found an asylum in the 
house of a distant relation, who resided 
in Charleston, and was summoned as a 
witness against the negroes. In three 
weeks their trial came on, and Manuel 
and seven others were condemned to 
death. No evidence appearing against 
me, I was liberated from confinement 
at an early period, by the intercession 
of several persons who appeared to 
take an interest in my fate. I sup- 
plied myself with means of support, by 
disposing of some valuables 1 had in 
my possession. 

I was filled with sorrow when I 
heard that Manuel was condemned to 
death, aware that he deserved a better 
fate. I visited him.in jail, the day af- 
ter he had received his sentence. He 
was loaded with fetters, and occupied a 
small cell by himself, through which 
he paced as quickly as the weight of 
his irons would permit ; though he had 
a subdued look, the expression of his 
countenance was neither abject nor 
sorrowful. 

“ Ah, is it you, sir ?” cried he, ad- 
vancing towards me, as I entered; 
‘‘ you are the person I most wished to 
see. How kind it is in you to visit a 

negro! For I am no more now. 
Tan glad to be treated as a rational 
creature by at least one white man. I 
wonder they have let you escape. In 
this country it is a crime for a man to 


have any thing to do with blacks, ex- 
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cept in the way of flogging them.” 
“ You do not deserve to die,” said J, 
after a pause.—“Oh, perhaps not,” 
returned he; “but law—law—law, 
you know—However, ‘tis better J 
should. I hada weary life of i. J 
was chased from the land, and teok 
refuge upon the sea; but, notwith 
standing that, I could not escape the 
blood-hounds of the Southern States of 
America. But here I have written 
out something for you. ‘Take this let- 
ter to Gustavus H , and accept 
what he gives you in return, as a re- 
membrance of me. But don’t tell him 
that I am sentenced to death.” He 
then presented me with a paper, and 
having given directions where I should 
find the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed, bid me farewell. 

I immediately proceeded in search 
of Manuel’s acquaintance, and after 
some time, reached his house, which 
was situated in the most obscure part 
of a narrow and dirty alley. The 
door was opened by an old negro, and 
I enquired if Gustavus H lived 
there. “ Iam the man,” returned he; 
‘“‘walk in, master.” I entered, and 
gave him the letter, and at his request 
seated myself upon an old stool in one 
corner of the apartment until he read 
it. ““ Strange—very strange,” mut- 
tered he, gazing on me intently. “ How 
is Mr. Manuel ?”—“ Well enough at 
present,” returned I; “ but”——— He 
stood still a moment, as if waiting the 
conclusion of my reply, and then went 
out of the room, but soon came back, 
carrying a bag, which he immediately 
put intomy hands. Its weight was 
immense. “ That’s all,” said he, “I 
guess Manuel don’t intend that I should 
be his bankeer long. Good morning, 
sir.” 

When I returned to my lodgings, I 
opened the bag, and, to my astonish- 
ment, found it full of doubloons. I 
could not believe that Manuel intended 
leaving me such a legacy, and went to 
the prison in the afternoon, that I might 
see him, and converse with him upon 
the subject; but I arrived there too 
late; he had anticipated the law by 
putting a period to his existence. 

Fortune had now bestowed upon me 
the means of returning to my native 
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country. Icommunicated this to Eliza~ was soon as great as dur individual in 
beth, and entreated that we might misery had been, when fate first | 


make the journey of life together. She brought us together. | 
consented, and our mutual happiness in 
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(English Magazimes, September and October, 1621.) 


LOVE IN A MEST. 


SO teazing is the girl I love, Tis my belief, when women use 
So cruel-kind I find her, Us in this sort of fashion, 
[ would to Heaven she would prove They hate the man, but would not lose 
Or crueller or kinder. The lover, or the passion. 
Her lips forbid my hopes to rise ; Haply with neither love nor hate, 
But whilst she’s thus declaring, Nor any passion breathing, 
A wicked something in her eyes As anglers gravely hook their bait, 
Prevents me from despairing. In spite of all its writhing,— 
Her eyes say yes, her lips say no ; So it may be her thoughtless wish, 
And so in doubt they steep me : Regardless of my fate, to 
I wish that she would let me go, Hook me, to catch some other fish, 
Or pay the price to keep me. Who I may serve as bait to. 
To her is such attraction given, I fain would get the length of her foot, 
In soothing or in scoffing, But if I were not born to’t, | 
She has hung me up ‘twixt hell andheaven, It does not my free spirit suit, ) ce 
Just like Mahomet’s coffin. To be the shoeing-hora to’t. 4 





THE MIDNIGHT EMBRACE. 
A Legendary Song. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL GERMAN. 


LORD LINDORF came when the moon was bright 
To Adela’s lonely dwelling ; a 
And he cried—*“ Oh waken tlry looks of light, 1; 
The lamps of the heavens excelling ! | 
For all are to me but a murky sky, 
Till I gaze on thy matchless face, 
And the hours move dreary and heavily by, Bi 
Till at midnight we embrace.” Fr ; 
: 4 


Too deep, too deep into Adela’s heart 
Sank the vows of her lordly lover ; } 
And when he arose from her side to paft, re | 1 
And the sun broke his cloudy cover :— ‘a | 
‘* O Lindorf !—love !”—was her anxious cry, : 
“ Thou light of this lonely place, é 
Return when the moon shall be riding high, He 
And at midnight we'll embrace.” | fi 
z 
b 





*“ This night, my fair—in my father’s hall, 
The feast will be gaily flaunting ; ; 
Where the dancers bound,—and the gallants call, a 
Young Lindorf must not be wanting : : 
But within three days I'll return to thee 
By my hopes of immortal grace ; 
Or else may thy spirit appear to me, 
And at midnight my form embrace !” 
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The night came on; and the feast rose high, 
While beauty the scene adorning, 

Made Lindorf’s vows and promises fly 
Like the dew of a summer’s morning : 

When the sun breaks forth, and it melts in air, 
And leaves on the earth no trace ; 

For he gave his heart to a brighter fair, 
And another he did embrace. 


But when the hour of midnight came, 
The lamps blazed dim before him ; 

And a deathly chilliness wrapt his frame, 
Like a cold damp shroud cast o’er him. 
Yet he broke the spell, and when rising day 

Appear’d with a cloudless face, 
His heart from Adela still would stray, 
And forgotten was her embrace. 


To Loda, the Countess of Retzenvel, 
With courtlier beauties shining, 

The tale of his passion did Lindorf tell, 
While low at her feet reclining : 

Delighted so bright an alliance to gain 
With one of such princely race, 

That eve saw them link’d in the nuptial chain, 
And at midnight did both embrace. 


Day follow’d day most heavily, 
And Adela sank in sorrow ; 

Still: fondly hop’d that her tears would dry 
To smiles on the coming morrow ;— 

But hope declin’d, and at length despair 
Frown’d dark on her dwelling-place, 

Till death look’d down on the weeping fair, 
And clasp’d her in his embrace. 


High was the feast, and many a guest 
View’d Lindorf’s rank and treasure ; 

But there was a worm that gnaw’d his breast, 
And a blight upon ali his pleasure. 

And oft would he wildly gaze, as if round 
Some phantom there seem’d to pace : 

And shudder as if in its arms he was wound, 
With a deathlike cold embrace ! 


The midnight came once more :—and the gate 
With the loudest blows was heaving, 

But none did appear to the liveried state 
Which came for the guests’ receiving ! 

Till Lindorf cried—‘‘ By the Heavens above 
I command thee disclose thy face.” 

And a voice replied, ‘‘ Then behold me, love ! 

. Tis midnight,—and we'll embrace !”’ 


Then Adela stood unto each one’s view 
With grave-clothes white cast o’er her ; 
Her features look’d of a pallid hue, 
And Lindorf fell down before her ! 
She raised him, and kiss’d his life away, 
While horror had blanch’d each face, 
Then sank through the earth with her lover’s clay 
In a last,—and a cold embrace ! 
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Stepheusiana, ‘No. ¥. 
(Monthly Magazine.) 


The late ALEXANDER Srepnens, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 
well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporaries, and generally entered 
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in a book the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and pro- ’ 
pose to present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annual Obituary, 


and many other biographical works, he may 


probably have incorporated many of these 


scraps ; but the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet pictures of men 
and manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany. 


FREDERICK, PRINCE OF WALES. 
PSREDERICK, Prince of Wales, fa- 

ther of his late Majesty, was a man 
of very elegant manners, but Walpole 
exhibits him in a point of view peculi- 
arly unfavourable. He was particularly 
addicted to reading French memoirs, 
and had written those of his own time, 
under the name of “ Prince Titi.” 
The MS. was found among the papers 
of Ralph the Historian, and presented 
by the late Dr. Rose, his executor, to 
the first Earl of Bute, who without be- 
stowing any remuneration or acknow- 
ledgment, conveyed them to his son, 
George the third. Prince Frederick 
also composed several French songs, 
in imitation of the Regent Duke of 
Orleans, a model no way worthy of 
imitation. Here follows the first stan- 
za of a Bacchanalian relic : 


“ Chanson, par Frederic Prince de Galles. 


‘* Venez mes cheres desses 
Venez calmer mon chagrin ; 

Aidez, mes belles princesses, 
A le noyer dans le vin. 


** Poussons cette douce ivresse 
Jusq’au milieu de la nuit ; 
Et n’ecoutons que la tendresse 

D’un charmant vis-a-vis. 


“* Quand le chagrin me devore 
Vite 4 table je me mets,” &c. 


An article has been devoted to his 
Royal Highness, in Park’s edition of 
* Lord Orford’s Royal and Noble Au- 
thors ;” and Warton has represented 
him in a way still more likely to con- 
fer immortality—as the friend and pat- 
ron of men of genius : 


‘For to the few, with sparks ethereal stor’d, 
He never barr’d his castle's genial gate, 

_ But bade sweet Thomson share the friendly 
board : 

Soothing with verse divine the toils of state ; 

Hence fired, the Bard forsook the flowery 
plain, 

And deck’d the royal mask, and guil’d_ the 
tragie strain.” 





LINES wrilten on a pyING asH. By the | . 
late COUNTESS OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Dear friendly Ash! who long hast stood 
Companion of unsocial care ! 
Best lov’d, of all the tufted wood, 
No more your verdant charms you wear. 
Ah! must thou perish, beauteous tree ! 
Emblem of life’s uncertainty ! 


Oft on thy bark, with sylvan pen, 

The lover grav’d his am’rous thought : 
Oft from the gay resort of men 

Thy spreading boughs affliction sought ; 
And pensive oft, to seek thy shade, 
Perchance the falling Poet stray’d. 


But now—or parch’d by sultry suns, 

Or some rude blast’s pernicious breath, 
How fast thy vital moisture runs 

And wets the sadden’d turf beneath ; 
Untimely falls thy leafy pride 
Adown the mountain’s craggy side.’ 


Yet donot droop! reviving spring 

Thy former health may still renew : 
Mild Ev’ning softer gales may bring, 

And wash thy wounds with tears of dew ; 
Not so thy lot, frail man! may be ; 
Returning Spring ne’er blooms for thee. 


‘1 MR. GIBBON. 

When Mr. Fox’s library was sold in 
1781, the first volume of the “ Decline 
and Fall’ was brought to the hammer. 
It brought three guineas, in conse- 
quence of the contention produced by 
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the following MS. note in the well- Bie 


known hand of “ the man of the peo- a 
ple :”—** The Author at Brooks’s im 
said that there was no salvation for 
this country, until stx heads of the 
principal persons in administration 
were LAID UPON THE TABLE.” Yet 
eleven days afterwards, this same gen- 
tleman accepted a place under those | 
very ministers, and acted with them . 
ever afterwards. . 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT. 

Sir Francis Burdett was led to Cold 
Bath Fields by a letter written upon 
the leaf of a book, with a splinter of 
wood, in the blood of the miserable 
captives who supplicated him to save 
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them from the pangs of death, produ- 
ced by hunger and thirst. On visiting 
the unhappy creatures, he found them 
“ merely frames,of men, their minds 
apparently as much impaired as their 
bodies.” They were Englishmen, in 
an English prison, and without a trial. 


Written by apML. LORD NELSON to LaDY 
HAMILTON. 


Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign 
The empire of the sea, 

Than Henry shall renounce his faith, 
And plighted vows to thee, 

And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow, 

Ere thy true Henry’s constant love 
Or ebb or change shall know. 


DR. JOHNSON. 

I was told by the foreman of the 
Chelsea China Manufactory, (then in 
the workhouse of St. Luke’s, Middle- 
sex) that Dr. Johnson had conceived a 
notion that he was capable of improv- 
ing on the manufacture of china. He 
even applied to the directors of the 
Chelsea China Works, and was allow- 
ed to bake his compositions in their 





ovens in st., Chelsea. He was 
art accustomed to go down 
with his housekeeper about twice a 


week, and staid the whole day, she 
carrying a basket of provisions along 
with her. ‘The Doctor who was not 
allowed to enter the mixing room, had 
access to every other part of the house, 
and formed his composition in a par- 
ticular apartment, without being over- 
looked by any one. He had also free 
access to the oven, and superintended 
the whole of the process: but com- 
pletely failed, both as to composition 
and baking, for his materials always 
yielded to the intensity of the heat, 
while those of the company came out 
of the furnace perfect and complete. 
The Doctor retired in disgust, but not 
in despair, for he afterwards gave a 
dissertation on this very subject in his 
works ; but the overseer, who has read 
this, assured me in the spring of 1814, 
that he was still ignorant of the nature 
of the operation. He seemed to think 
that the Dr. imagined one single sub- 
stance was sufficient, while he on the 
other hand asserts that he always used 
sixteen, and he must have had some 
practice, as he has nearly lost his eye- 
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sight, by firing batches of china, both 
at Chelsea and Derby, to which the 
manufacture was afterwards carried. 

Chelsea china, originally patronized’ 
by the Duke of Cumberland, and after- 
wards by Sir R. Faulkner, was a long 
time in such repute as to be sold by auc- 
tion, and as a set was purchased as 
soon as baked, dealers were surround- 
ing the doors for that purpose. 


EARL OF MOUNT EDGECOMBE. 

The late Lord Edgecombe had a fa- 
yourite pig, who is said to have follow- 
ed him for miles, and even to have 
snuffed him in the wind, so as readily 
to anticipate his arrival. ‘This wonder- 
ful animal at last became the subject of 
an ode, of which it may not be amiss 
to quote a few stanzas : 


Ye muses, quit your sacred stream, 
And aid me like the bards of yore, 
Slight Milton, for like his my theme 
In verse was never sung before : 
Indeed the tale is often told in prose 
Since all the world the mighty wonder 
knows ! 


Theme of sublimity! my boar, 

All hail! thou beast of high renown, 
As famous as the horse of yore, 

That won his lucky lord a crown. 
Fam’d as Miss Lesbia’s bird, in verse so oft 
Recorded, or the rabbits of Mell Toft! 


Hail pig ! at Tunbridge born and bred, 
Who singlest out his Lordship there, 
Event that round the region spread, 
And made the gaping millions stare : 
And strange it was to see, upon my word, 
A pig for ever trotting with my lord. 


Thrice happy hog ! with Mrs. Joan,* 
Who, in achariot, cheek by jole, 
Did’st Jehu-like, from Tunbridge Town 
To Mount’s enchanting mansions roll ; 
Where to thy levee thousands did repair, 
With nine fat aldermen and Mr. Mayor. 


The mayor and aldermen polite, 

Swore that without fee or purchase, 
If so his lordship thoft it right, 

They’d choose thee, gentle swine, for 

burgess. 
Thank ye, replied his lordship ; but odds- 
snigs ! 
Tho’ asses sit, ‘tis never granted pigs. 
GEN. CHARLES LEE. 

The late Dr. Huck, who, I believe, 
was surgeon in the same regiment, was 
accustomed to tell, that the celebrated 
General Lee, having been crossed and 
jostled by the Scotch, many of whom 
were put over his head, was accustomed 


* My lady’s waiting-woman, 
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to teach a kind of catechism, to certain 
young English officers. Accordingly, 
after dinner at the mess, he would ask : 
Which is the best country for the 
Scotch ? Ans. England. How do 
they rise? Ans. By wooing, cringing, 
and fawning. What are their merits ? 
Ans. Servile obedience and complai- 
sance,&c.&c. Being one day asked to 
dine with a Scotch Major, he accepted 
the invitation, but at the same time 
apologized for a peculiarity he had, 
“ which was that of abusing Ais coun- 
trymen when a little fuddled!” “TI 
excuse you with all my heart,” rejoin- 
ed the wily Caledonian, “ for I myself 
have a similar ill propensity, that is, on 
all such occasions, to beat those who 
abuse my country !” Both parties met 
at table, and there was neither abuse 
nor kicking. 


Original Letter of JAMES THOMSON, 
the Poet, to Mr. Paterson, found 
among his papers in the cabinet of 
Sir Andrew Mitchel, and transmit- 
ted by Sir William Forbes of 
Craigie Var and Finhay, bart. to 
the Earl of Buchan, October 8, 
1791, and by him presented to Mr. 
Stephens. “4 

DEAR PATERSON, 

In the first place, and previous to 
my letter, [ must recommend to your 
favour and protection, Mr.James Smith, 
searcher in St. Christopher’s ; and i 
beg of you, as occasion shall serve, and 
you find he merits it, to advance him in 
the customs. He is warmly recommen- 
ded to me by Sargent, who in verity 
turns out one of the best men of our 
youthful acquaintance, honest, honour- 
able, friendly, and generous. If we are 
not to oblige one another, life becomes 
a paltry, selfish affair, a pitiful morsel 
in a corner. Sargent is so happily 
married, that I could almost say,—the 
same case happen tous all. 

That I have not answered several 
letters of yours, is not owing to the want 
of friendship, and the sincerest regard 
for you; but you know me well enough 
to account for my silence, without my 


saying any more upon that head ; be- 


* This letter appears to have been writ- 
ten in the beginning of April, 1748. 
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sides, I have very little to say, that is 
worthy to be transmitted over the great 
ocean. ‘The world either futilizes so 
much, or we grow so dead to it, that 
its transactions make but feeble impres- 
sions onus. Retirement and nature 
are more and more my passion every 
day. And now, even now, the charm- 
ing timecomes on: Heaven is just up- 
on the point, or rather in the very act, 
of giving earth a green gown. ‘The 
voice of the nightingale is heard in our 
lane. You must know, that I have en- 
larged my rural domain, much to the 
same dimensions you have done yours. 
The two fields next to me, from the 
first of which I have walled—no, no,— 
paled in, about as much as my garden 
consisted of before ; so that the walk 
runs around the hedge, where you may 
figure me walking any time of the day, 
and sometimes under night. For you, 
Timagine you reclining under cedars, 
and palmettoes ; and there enjoying 
more magnificent slumbers than are 
known to the pale climates of the north ; 
slumbers readered awful and divine by 
the solemn stillness and deep fervours 
of the torrid moon! At other times I 
image you drinking punch in groves of 
limes or orange trees, gathering pine- 
apples from hedges as commonly as we 
may blackberries, poetizing under lofty 
laurels, or making love under full- 
spread myrtles. 

But to lower my style a litth—As I 
am such a genuine lover of gardening, 
why don’t you remember me in that in- 
stance,and send me some seeds of things 
that might succeed here during the sum- 
mer, though they cannot perfect their 
seeds sufficiently, in this, to them, unge- 
nial climate, to propagate. In the 
which case is calliloo ; that, produced 
from the seed it bore here, came u 
puny, ricketty, and good for nothing. 
There are other things certainly with 
you not yet brought over hither, that 
might flourish here in the summer-time, 
and live tolerably well, provided they 
be sheltered in an hospitable stove or 
green-house during the winter. You 
will give me no small pleasure by send- 
ing me from time to time some of these 
seeds, if it were no more but to amuse 


me in making the trial. With-regard 
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to the brother gardeners, you ought to 
know, that, as they are half vegetable, 
the animal part of them will never have 
spirit enough to cousent to the trans- 
planting of the vegetable into distant 
dangerous climates. T hey, happily 
for themselves, have no other idea, but 
to dig on here, eat, drink, und sleep. 
As to more important bus.ness,{ have 
nothing to write you, you know best 
the course of it. Be (as you always 
must be) just and honest ; but if you 
are unhaj ppily romantic, you shall come 
home without money, and write a trag- 
edy on yourself. Mr. L. told me that 
the Grevilles and he had strongly rec- 
ommended the person the governor and 
you had propos sed fer that considerable 
office, lately fallen vacant in your de- 
partment, and that there were good 
hopes of succeeding. He told me “also 
that Mr. P. had said, it was not to be 
expected that offices such as that is, for 
which the greatest interest is made here 
at home, could be accorded to your rec- 
ommendatien ; but that as to the mid- 
dling or inferior offices, if there was not 
some particular reason to the contrary, 
regard would be had thereto. ‘This is 
all that can be reasonably desired. And 
if you are not infected with a certain 
Creolian distemper, (whereof [I am 
persuaded your soul will utterly resist 
the contagion, as i hope your body 
will that of their natural ones) there 
are few men so capable of that imper- 
ishable happiness, that peace and satis- 
faction of mind, at least, that proceed 
from being reasonable and moderate in 
our desires, as youare. ‘These are the 
treasures, dug from an inexhaustible 
mine in our own breasts, which, like 
those in the kingdom of heaven, the 
rust of time cannot corrupt, nor thieves 
break through and steal. 1 must learn 
to work at this mine a little more, being 
struck off from a certain hundred 
ounds a year, which you know I had. 
West, Mallet and I, were all routed in 
one day. If you would know why— 
out of resentment’to our friend in Ar- 
gyle-street. Yet I have hopes given 
me of having it restored with interest, 
some time or other—ah! that some 
time or other is a great deceiver. Co- 
riolanys had not yet appeared upon the 
stage, from the little dirty jealousy of 
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Tullns, towards him who alone can act 
Coriclanus. Indeed the first has entire- 
ly jockeyed the last otf the stage for 
this season; but I believe he will return 
on hin next season, like a giant in his 
wrath. Letus have a little more pa- 
tience, Paterson ; nay, let us be cheer- 
ful. Ai last all will be well ; ai least 
all will be over—here ! mean : God 
forbid it should be hereafter. Put as 
sure as there is a God, that will not be 
so. Now that lam prating of myself, 
know that after fourteen or filicen years, 
the C astle of Indolence comes abroad i in 
afortnight. it will certain ily travel as 
far as Barbadves : you heave an apart- 


ment in itasa night pensioner, which 
you may remember I {ted up for you 
during our dcliz 9 arty at North 
Ha. Willever those days return again? 


Don’t you remeraber ous « auno the raw 


fish that were never cacched > All our 
friends are pretty rage in statu quo, 
except it be poor ir, 4.5 ttleton. He 


has had the severest trial a human ten- 
der heart can have; bet the cla p-hysi- 
cian, ‘Time, will at Jc.i close up his 
wounds, though es ust always re- 
main an inward smarting. Mitchell is 
in the house for Aberdeenshire, and has 
spoken modestly well. I hope he will 
be in something else soon, none deserves 
better ; true friendship and humanity 
dwell in his heart. Gray is working 


hard at passing his account: I spoke 
to him about that affair. If he gives 


you any trouble-about it, even that of 
dunning, I shall think strangely, but I 
dare say he is too friendly to do it ; he 
values himself justly on being friendly 
to his old friends, and you are among 
the oldest.  Symmer is at last tired of 
quality, and is going to take a semi- 
country house at Hammersmith. I am 
sorry that honest, sensible Warrender, 
(who is in town) seems to be stunted in 
church preferment. He ought to be a 
tall cedar in the house of the Lord ; 

if he is not so at last it will add more 
fuel to my indignation, that burns al- 
ready too intensely, and throbs towards 
an eruption. Peter Murdoch is in 
town, tutor to Admiral Vernon’s son, 
and is in good hopes of another living 
in Suffolk, that country of tranquillity 
where he will then burrow himself in 
a wife, and be happy. Good-natured, 
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obliging Millar is as usual. Though 
the Doctor increases in his business, he 
does not decrease in spleen ; but there 
is a certain kind of spleen that is both 
humane and agreeable ; like Jaques in 
the play, I sometimes have a touch of 
it. But I must break off this chat with 
you about our friends, which, were I to 
indulge in, would be endless. As for 
politics, we are, I believe, upon the 
brink of a peace. ‘he French are 
vapouring at present in the siege of 
Maestricht, at the same time they are 
mortally sick in their marine, and 
through all the vitals of France. It is 
a pity we cannot continue the war a 
little longer, and put their agonizing 
trade quite to death. ‘This siege, I take, 
they mean as their last flourish in the 
war. May your health, which never 
failed you yet, still continue till you 
have scraped together enough to return 
home, and live in some snug corner, as 
happy as the Corycius Senex in Virgil’s 
4th Georgic, whom I recommend both 
to you and myself as a perfect model of 
the most happy life. Believe me to be 
ever most sincerely and affectionately, 
yours, &c. James ‘THomson. 
J. H. TOOKE. 

One Sunday (latter end of ) May, 
1811, Mr. Tooke received from the 
executor and successors of Mr. Joseph 
Johnson, of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
the sum of £960, being the residue of 
the debt due for the Epea Pterorenta. 
This, together with the sum before re- 
ceived by Mr. T. for subscriptions, &c. 
amounted in all to £1500, for that 
work, which I am told was never but 
once advertized. 

TOOKE’S OPINIONS OF LOCKE. 

Mr. Tooke considered it a lucky 
mistake which Mr. Locke made when 
he called his celebrated work An Essay 
on Human Understanding ; “ for some 
part of the inestimable benefit of that 
book has” added he, “merely on ac- 
count of its title, reached to many 
thousand more than I fear it would 
have done, had he called it (what it is 
namely) A Grammatical Essay, or a 
l'reatise on Words or Language. The 
human mind, or human understanding, 
appears to be a d and a noble 
theme ; and all men, even the most in- 
Sufficient, conceive that to be a proper 
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object for their.contemplation ; whilst 
inquiries into the nature of language, 
(through which alone they can obtain 
any knowledge beyond the beasts) are 
fallen into such extreme disrepute and 
contempt, that even those who “ neith- 
er have the accent of Christian, Pagan, 
or Man,” nor can speak so many words 
together with as much propriety’as Ba- 
laam’s ass did, do yet imagine words to 
be infinitely beneath the concern of 
their exalted understanding. He was 
of opinion, however, that Mr. Locke 
in this essay never did advance one 
step beyond the origin of ideas and the 
composition of terms. 

THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION 
acts by general laws, and never en- 
grafts unlimited power on the virtue or 
discretion of any individual, even the 
first magistrate. 


stanzas fo the late ptcurss of GoRnoN. | 

On Spey’s wild banks at F!untly’s board, 

Where first fierce chieftains met their lord, 
In festive joy and arms ! 

Love’s gentle forces now are seen, 

His daughters and the mother queen, 
Arrayed in beauty’s charms. 

Soothed in their mansions inthe sky, 

The Huatly barons here descry, 
New couquests still in view : 

The loves and graces from the north 

Shall bid the ducal banner forth, 
And strike the south anew. 


And thou, fair Duchess ! fairest still! 

Shalt guide those conquests at thy will, 
And Scotia’s pride shall reign! 

O’er London shall thy trophies fly, 

Her proudest lords and dames shall vie 
To grace thy Tartan train. 


LORD CHIEF JUSTICE SAUNDERS. 

He succeeded the Lord Chief Justice 
Pemberton, in the King’s Bench. Ac- 
cording to North, in his life of the Lord 
Keeper Guildford, “ his character and 
beginning were equally strange. He was 
at first no better than a poor beggar boy 
of parish foundling, without parents or 
relations.” He is described “ as very 
corpulent and beastly, a mere lump of 


morbid flesh :” and “ say nothing of 


brandy, he was never without a_ pot of 
ale at his nose or near him.” “ While 


he sat in the Court of King’s Bench,” 


adds the same author, “ he gave the rule 


to the great satisfaction of the lawyers 5 , 


but his course of life was so different 
from what it had been,his business (so) 
incessant, and withal crabbed, and his 
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diet and exercise (so) changed, that the 
constitution of his body, or head rather, 
could not sustain it, and he fell into an 
apoplexy and palsy, which numbed his 
parts, and he never recovered the 
strength of them.” This chief justice 
was selected for the express purpose of 
deciding against the liberties of the City 
of London, in the question of warrants. 


GOVERNMENTS. 

All governments stand either upon 
will or power, or condition and con- 
tract : the first rule by force, the second 
by the laws. All daws are either fun- 
damental, and thus invariable, such as 
those for the punishment of robbery and 
murder, or temporary and alterable,such 
as those relating to trade, roads, &c. 


LETTER from the EARL OF BUCHAN to 
Mr. S. relative to rHoMsONIANA.* 
Dear Sir,—Mr.Cuthbert, of Ednam, 

shewed me, when I was last inLondon, 

two or three interesting letters of Thom- 
son’s, which would be an acquisition to 
the editor of the ‘i’ bomsoniana.— 

In the Kelso newspapers, and others, 
and in many of the periodical publica- 
tions, there appeared,three or four years 
ago, a series of juvenile letters of Thom- 
son,which may be fit for Thomsoniana; 
but I have not considered them with suf- 
ficient attention to say so with certainty. 

Mr.Sargent, of Sussex, son of Sargent 
the friend of Thomson, mentioned in 
the curious letter which I gave you 
some time since, is possessed of several 
letters from Thomson to his father, and 
of an original picture of the Poet, which 
was given by him to the said Sargent. 
The Poet is represented in dishabille, 
but with a green velvet night-cap, se/on 
la mode de ses jours. This is a maiden 
portrait, and should be engraved for the 
frontispiece of the Thomsoniana. 

Old Sargent used to say that he nev- 
er heard his friend the Poet tell an inde- 
cent story but once, which was to illus- 
trate the power of excessive pleasure, 
to remove female modesty and restraint 
in the union of sexes. 

This, and the prayer to a certain no- 
ble member, are the only amatory pieces 
or anecdotes of a grosser nature relating 
to Thomson, the poet, [ have ever met 


* A work projected by the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine. 
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with, and are not fit for publication. 
Thomson had his rambling days in his 
youth, and suffered in the wars of the 
CyprianQueen, Some pieces written by 
him at this time I have treated as heretics, 
as well as the prima cura of Burns’ 
holy Willie’s prayer,which accidentally 
came into the hands of, dear Sir, 
Your obliged humble servant, 
Ed. April 21, 1804. Bucnan. 


INFLUENCE OF LIBERTY. 
William the Third, actuated like his 
subjects, by noble principles, became 
the umpire of Europe, holding the bal- 
ance in his own hand ; for his people 
were just and free. 


BATHS. 

The French are cleanly in their per- 
sons, tho’ dirty in their houses. ‘Tinned 
copper baths are preferred to marble— 
Chinese baths on the Italian Boulevards 
—common ones in a noble building 
near the Palais Royal—floating ones on 
the river. They read, work, and eat in 
them, the refreshment being placed on 
a floating cask, in the shape of a vase. 

MILITARY REGIMEN. 

Under Bonaparte all feudal distinc- 
tions vanished—equality was preserved 
by equality of service—wealth obtained 
nothing——military merit every thing. 
All the Lycees might be considered as 
military bodies ; their studies, their re- 
pasts,and even their exercises, were 
regulated, not as before by the bell, but 
by adrum. The Royal MilitaryCollege 
at Sandhurst, is exactly modelled after 
the French military schools. 


FRENCH POLICE. 

TheMinister of Justice was at the head 
of the police, when Bonaparte at once 
suppressed and subdivided this depart- 
ment, bya division of powers. Fouché, 
with four counsellors, superintended the 
four different quarters, while the Maires 
and subordinates were anxious on their 
parts to defeat, denounce, and seize on 
all suspected persons. 

All France was subdivided likeParis, 
with a subordinate chief in each, and a 
Lieutenant de Police, like a spider, pla- 
cing himself in the centre, with lines of 
communication on every side, felt every 
impression, and generally inveigled the 
wretched victim in the midst of that 
web,which he spread for his destruction. 
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LADY HAMILTON. 

Lady Hamilton was a servant in the 
family of Mr. Thomas, at Bewardine, 
in North Wales ; was born there, and 
brought up till 17. In her prosperity 
she sent some remittances to Mr. Tho- 
mas and two of his sisters, 

EAR-RINGS. 

The late Duke of Orleans wore plain 
bobs. ‘The revolution banished gold 
rings. I saw the late Duke of Orleans 
with them—the present Duke has none 
—only old men wear them in France 
now. In England Charles I. had them 
of pearl in his ears when executed. 

NAPOLEON. 

The court of Bonaparte was the most 
splendid in Europe. Marshals, ambas- 
sadors, princes sovereigns, surrounded 
his throne, and obeyed his mandates. 


DUTCH AND FRENCH. 

The Dutch are clean in their houses 
and dirty in their persons. ‘The French 
exactly the reverse—clean in their per- 
sons, but dirty in their houses. 

LEGION OF HONOUR. 

Bonaparte, like Burke, had an eye 
to “the cheap defence of nations,” after 
beating down all the republican forms 
and usages, he endeavored to make he- 
roes, by means of the milliner and the 
toy-shop—half a yard of scarlet ribbon, 
and a little badge of gold. ‘These were 
sent, not to warriors alone, but to men 
of letters and men of science, and he 
himself holding a solemn court at the 
Tuilleries, in 1804, from a golden vase 
first bestowed these insignia on the 
commanders of the legion. 

The Legion of Honour possessed a 
palace and considerable revenues. The 
sons were educated at the expence of 
the nation and the daughters were bred 
up without cost to their parents. 

EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 

The ancient mode of education is 
deemed obsolete, but the College of 
Louis le Grand subsists with regular 
degrees under the name of a Lyceum. 

In the primary, which answer to our 
parochial schools,theLyceesPrytaneum, 
or central schools, are a kind of college 
in which Latin or Greek are taught, to- 
gether with mathematics, mechanics, 
astronomy, geography, and chemistry. 
In the Prytaneum of Paris, about 300 
pupils are educated at the expence of 
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government, and the remainder paid 


for at the trifling expence of about 1000 
francs a year. Education under the late 
government assumed a martial air, and 
every pupil was fitted to become a sol- 
dier after the manner of antiquity. Ge- 
nius was encouraged by means of appro- 
priate progress, and still more by sol- 
emnly proclaiming the names of those 
who excelled, inthe same manner with 
those of the victors at theOlympic games. 
AERIAL GARDENS. 

The Swedes lay earth on the Birch 
bark, with which they cover their hous- 
es, and thus possess aerial gardens. 

WILTON. 

Wilton, 3 miles distant from Salisbu- 
ry, possesses an invaluable collection of 
antiquities. In the court before the 
grand front of the house,stands a column 
of white Egyptian marble from the 
Arundelian collection; the statue of 
Venus on the top has been greatly ac 
mired. On each side of the entran: 
arch,Egyptian statues, and in the por: 
built by Inigo Jones, is the bust o1 
Hannibal. In the vestibule are the 
busts of Theophrastus, Caligula, Julia, 
&c.; there are also two columns of the 
Provonazzo, or peacock marble. The 
apartments generally shewn are the 
great hall, the old billiard room, the 
white marble table room, the new di+ 
ning room, the hunting room, the cube 
room, the colonnade room, the stone 
hall, and the bugle room. 


DR. SMOLLETT 
lived in two different houses in Chelsea, 
and practised his profession there. A 
very respectable apothecary, Mr.North, 
when he was learning his business with 
Mr. Reid of that place, recollects that 
Dr. S. attended a young gentleman at 
the great school towards the end of 
Church lane. On his death he recol- 
lects to have seen Smollett’s corpse, to 
discover the nature of his disease ; and 
on that occasion remembers to have lost 
all appetite for dinner. 

GEORGE ROSE. 

LordNorth said to Mr. Johr , in 
reply to the observation that he had 
seen his beautiful house in Hampshire, 
and conversed with Mr.Rose :—“ What 
George Rose gone into the country ‘ to 
bloom unseen, and waste his sweetnes: 
on the desert air ?’ ” i 
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LETTER Of MARY WOLSTONCROFT, Au- 
thor of the Rights of Woman. 
SIR, - Saturday morning. 

I am engaged to dine with Mrs. Bar- 
low at Mr. Johnson’s next Sunday ; but 
I will drink tea with you and Mys. S. 
on Monday, should you be disengaged, 
sor I wish to tell you both, in person, 
‘hat employments, cares, low spirits— 
»n short a legion of devils have made me 
put off this visit till it has the appear- 
ance of rudeness. My compliments 
attend Mrs. S. Yours, &c. M. W. 


DOMESTIC SLAVERY 
was not unknown in Scotland at the be- 
ginning of the 18th century, for it ap- 
pears by judicial records,that Alexander 
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Stewart, found guilty of theft, was “ gift- 
ed by the justice as a perpetual servant 
to Sir John Areskine, of Alva, the 5th 
of Dec. 1701.” 


PRESCRIPTION Of the late pr. BUCHAN 
for @ NERVOUS LADY. 

Apply the plaster over the regions of 
the stomach, and let ‘it continue en as 
long as it will stick. ~ 

Take a tea-spoonful of the tincture of 
the columbo root in half a glass of cold 
spring water twice or thrice a day. 

Walk or ride out every day, eat solid 
diet, take a cheerful glass of wine, and 
keep company wiih friends of a cheer- 
fultemper of mind, and laugh at all 
physicians and physick. 
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HUMBOLD’1’S 


PERSONAL 


NARRATIVE. 


(Literary Gazette.) 


Dirt-Eaters. 

HE inhabitants of Uruana, be- 
long to those nations of the sa- 
vannahs (Indios andantes,) who, more 
difficult to civilize than the nations of 
the forest, (Indios del monée,) have a 
decided aversion to cultivate the land, 
and live almost exclusively on hunting 
and fishing, ‘They are men of very 
robust constitution; but ugly, savage, 
vindictive, and passionately fond of 
fermented liquors. ‘They are omnivo- 
rous animals in the highest degree; 
and therefore the other Indians, who 
consider them as barbarians, have a 
common saying, ‘ nothing is so disgust- 
ing that an Otomac will not eat it.’ 
While the waters of the Oroonoko and 
its tributary streams are low, the Oto- 

ics subsist on fish and turtles. The 

rmer they kill with surprising dexter- 
ty, by shooting them with an arrow, 
when they appear at the surface of the 
water. When the rivers swell, which 
in South America as well as in Egypt 
and in Nubia, is erroneously attributed 
to the melting of the snows, and which 
occurs periodically in every part of the 
torrid zone, fishing almost entirely 
ceases. It is then as difficult to pro- 


“re fish in the rivers which are be- 
-~qwhen wee oe. eqiline 


6 





on the open sea. It often fails the poor 
missionaries, on fast-days as well as 
flesh days, though all the young Indians 
are under the cbiigation of * fishing for 
the convent.” At the period of these 
inundations, which lasts two or three 
months, the Ctomacs swallow a_ prodi- 
gious quantity of earth. We found 
heaps of balls in their buts, piled up in 
pyramids three or four feet high. ‘These 
balls were five or six inches in diame- 
ter. The earth which the Otomacs eat 
is a very fine and unctuous clay, of a 
yellowish grey colour ; and, being slight- 
ly baked in the fire, the hardened crust 
has a tint inclining to red, owing to the 
oxid of iron which is mingled with it. 
We brought away some of this earth, 
which we took from the winter provis- 
icn of the indians; and it is absolutely 
false, that it is steatitic, and contains 
magnesia. Mr. Vauquelin did not dis- 
cover any traces of this earth in it; but 
he found that it contained more silex than 
alumin, and three or four per cent of lime. 

“The Otomacs do not eat every 
kind of clay indifferently ; they choose 
the alluvial beds or strata that contain 
the most unctuous earth, and _ the 
smoothest to the feel. I inquired of 
the missionary, w! ‘er the moistened 
clay. were ma”'~ as Father 
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Gumilla asserts, that peculiar decom- 
position, which is indicated by a dis- 
engagement of carbonic acid and sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and which is de- 
signated in every language by the 
term of putrefaction ; but he assured 
us, that the natives neither cause the 
clay to rot, nor do they mingle it with 
flour of maize, oil of turtles’ eggs, or fat 
of the crocodile. We ourselves exam- 
ined, both at the Oroonoko and after our 
return to Paris, the balls of earth which 
we brought away with us, and found 
no trace of the mixture of any organic 
substance, whether oily or farinaceous. 
The savage regards every thing as nour- 
ishing that appeases hunger; when, 
therefore, you inquire of an Otomac on 
what he subsists during the two months 
when the river is the highest, he shows 
you his balls of clayey earth. This he 
calls his principal food; for all this pe- 
riod ke can seldom procure a lizard, a 
root of fern, or a dead fish swimming at 
the surface of the water. If the Indian 
eat earth from want during two months, 
(and from three quarters to five quar- 
ters of a pound in twenty-four hours, ) 
he does not the less regale himself with 
it during the rest of the year. Every 
day in the season of drought, when fish- 
ing is most abundant, he scrapes his 
balls of poya, and mingles a little clay 
with his other aliment. . What is most 
surprising is, that the Otomacs do not 
become lean by swallowing such quan- 
tities of earth; they are, on the contra- 
ry, extremely robust, and far from hav- 
ing the belly tense and puffed up. The 
missionary Fray Ramon bueno asserts, 
that he never remarked any alteration 
in the health of the natives at the peri- 
od of the great risings of the Oroonoko. 
“ The following are the facts in all 
their simplicity, which we were able to 
verify. The Otomacs during some 
months, eat daily three quarters of a 
pound of clay slightly hardened by fire, 
without their health being materially 
affected by it. They moisten the earth 
afresh when they are going to swallow 
it. It has not been possible to verily 
hitherto with precision how much nu- 
tritious vegetable or animal matter the 
Indians take in a week at the same 
time ; but it is certain that they attri- 
bute the sensation of satiety which they 
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feel, to the clay, and not to the wretch- 
ed aliments which they take with it 


occasionally. No physiological _ 
nomenon being entirely ins it 


may be interesting to examine several 
analogous phenomena, which I have 
been able to collect. 

“T observed every where within the 
torrid zone, in a great number of indi- 
viduals, children, women, and some- 
times even full-grown men, an inordi- 
nate and almost irresistible desire of 
swallowing earth; not an alkaline or 
calcareous earth, to neutralize (as it is 
vulgarly said ) acid j juices, but a fat clay, 
unctuous, and. exhaling a strong smell. 
It is often found nec-ssary to tie the 
children’s hands, or to confine them, io 
prevent their eating earth when the rain 
ceases to fall. At the village of Banco, 
on the bank of the river Magdalena, I 
saw the Indian women who make pot- 
tery continually swallowing great pieces 
of clay.” 

The author goes at some length into 
analogies and reasoning on them, but 
we confine our quotation principally to 
the facts. 

“ The negroes on the coast of Guinea 
delight in eating a yellowish earth which 
they call caovac. The slaves who are 
taken to America try to procure for 
themselves the same enjoyment ; but it 
is constantly detrimental to their health. 
They say, ‘that the earth of the West 
Indies is not so easy of digestion as that 
of their country.’ ’ ° ad ” 

“Inthe Indian Archipelago, at the 
island of Java, Mr. Labillardiére saw, 
between Surabaya and Samarang, little 
square and reddish cakes exposed to 
sale. These cakes, called tanaampo, 
were cakes of clay, slightly baked, 
which the natives eat with appetite. 
The attention of physiologists, since 
my return from the Oroonoko, having 
been powerfully fixed on these phenom- 
ena of geop hazy, Myr. Leschenault, 
(one of the naturalists of the expedition 
to the Southern Lands under the com- 
mand of Captain Baudin ) has published 
some curious details on the tanaampo, 
or ampo, of the Javanese. ‘ The red- 
dish and somewhat ferruginous clay,’ 
he says, ¢ which the inhabitants of Java 
are fond of eating occasionally is spread 
on a plate of iron, and baked, after 
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having been rolled into little cylinders — 


in the form of the bark of cinnamon. 
In this state it takes the name of ampo, 
and is sold in the public markets. This 
clay has a iar taste, which is owing 
to the torrefaction ; it is very absorbent, 
and adheres to the tongue, which it 
dries. In general it is only the Java- 
nese women who eat the ampo, either 
in the time of their y, or in 
order to grow thin ; the want of plump- 
ness being a kind of beauty in this 
country. The use of this earth is fatal 
to-health; the women lose their appe- 
tite imperceptibly, and no longer take 

i disgust a very small quantity 
of food: but the desire of becoming 
lean, and of preserving a slender shape, 
can brave these dangers, and maintains 
the credit of the ampo.’? The savage 
inhabitants of New Caledonia also, to 
appease their hunger in times of scar- 
city, eat great pieces ofa friable lapis 
ollaris. Mr. Vauquelin analysed this 
stone, and found in it, beside magnesia 
and silex in equal portions, a small 
quantity of oxid of copper. Mr. Gold- 
berry had seen the negroes in Africa, 
in the islands of Bunck and Los Idolos, 
eat an earth of which he had himself 
eaten, without being incommoded by it, 
and which also was a white and friable 
steatite.” * * ' ad * 
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“ When we reflect on the whole of 
these facts, we perceive that this disor- 
derly appetite for clayey, magnesian, 
and calcareous earth, is most common 
among the people of the torrid zone; 
that it is not always a cause of disease; 
and that some tribes eat earth from 
choice, while others (the Otomacs in 
America, and the inhabitants of New 
Caledonia, in the Pacific Ocean,) eat it 
from want, and to appease hunger.” 

“ The observations, which I made on 
the banks of the Oroonoka, have been 
recently confirmed by the direct experi- 
ments of two distinguished young phy- 
siologists, Messrs. Hippolite Cloquet 
and Breschet. After long fasting, they 
ate as much as five ounces of a silvery 

mn and very flexible laminar talc. 
Their hunger was completely satisfied, 
and they felt no inconvenience from a 
kind of food, to which their organs were 
unaccustomed, It is known that great 
use is still made in the East of the bolar 
and sigillated earths of Lemnos, which 
are clay mingled with oxid of iron. In 
Germany, the workmen employed in 
the quarries of sandstone worked at the 
mountain of Kiffhzeuser spread a very 
fine clay upon their bread, instead of 
butter, which they call steinbutter,* 
stone butter; and they find it singularly 
filling, and easy of digestion.” 
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CAPTAIN STACKPFOLE, OR STACKPOOLE. 
(Literary’ Gazette.) 


A Biographical Dictionary of the Worthies of Ireland, from the earliest periods to the 


present time. 


Written and compiled by Richard Ryan. 


8S vo. 2 vols. 


The former of these volumes appeared in 1819 ; that which completes the work has just 


been published. 
and is at once useful and entertaining. 


CAPTAIN STACKPOLE 

AS descended from the ancient 
family of that name in the coun- 

ty of Clare, and was a skilful and fear- 
less commander, but was unfortunately 
slain in a duel, under the following 
extraordinary circumstances :—-f our 
years preceding the catastrophe, a na- 
val officer inquired of Lieutenant Cecil 
if he knew Captain Stackpole, of the 
Statira frigate. Lieutenant Cecil re- 


This work forms altogether a capital repertory of Hibernian biography, 
The following will serve to illustrate its merits. 


plied he did, and had the highest opin- 
ion of him as an intrepid and skilful 
seaman, adding, at the same time, that 
he believed him capable of drawing oc- 
casionally a long bow. ‘This answer 
was publicly talked of in the gun-room 
of the Statira; and at length reached 
the ears of Captain Stackpole, who, 
having ascertained that the words were 
spoken, declared that he would call 
Lieutenant Cecil to an account for 





* “This steinbutter must not be confounded with the mountain butter, bergbutter, which is a saline 
substance, owing to a decomposition of aluminous schists.” 
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them, when and wherever he met him. 
It was so far fortunate that they did not 
meet for four years; but the opportu- 
nity at last offered, when the Statira 
was lying in the harbour of Port Royal, 
Jamaica, and the Argo, of which Cecil 
was senior lieutenant, happened to en- 
ter that port. Immediately as Captain 
Stackpole was aware of the circum- 
stance, he sent his first lieutenant, Mr. 
White, on board the Argo, with a mes- 
sage to Lieutenant Cecil, purporting he 
must either meet him immediately, or 
make a suitable apology for the slan- 
derous words he had used. Lieutenant 
Cecil in reply said, that four years hav- 
ing elapsed since the words were spo- 
ken, which he was charged with havin 
uttered, it was quite impossible for him 
to recollect how far they were correct 
or not; but as a brother officer, and a 
man of honour, had quoted the words 
as his, he could not act otherwise than 
avow them. As to an apology, he 
wished Captain Stackpole to under- 
stand, that, under all the circumstances, 
he should have no objection to apolo- 
gize to any other officer in his majesty’s 
navy, but to him it was impossible, the 
captain of the Statira being reputed 
throughout the navy as a good shot, 
and having been the friend and com- 
panion of Lord Camelford, In conse- 
quence of this reply, the parties met at 
a place called Park Henderson, at a 
quarter before five on the following 
morning, April 23, 1814; took their 
ground at ten paces, and fired as nearly 
together as possible, when Captain 
Stackpole received the ball of his ad- 
versary in his right side, fracturing the 
first rib, and passing through the lungs, 
which almost instantaneously deprived 
him of life. He died without speaking 
a word, or even uttering a groan. Im- 
mediately after the affair, he was re- 
moved on board the Statira, and from 
thence, on the following morning, to 
the place of his interment (Port Royal 
church-yard.) His funeral was attend- 
ed by Rear-Admiral Brown, all the na- 
vy, and most of the army, who saw the 
military honours due to his rank paid. 
Captain Stackpole’s character in 
the navy was of the first possible stand- 
ing, and his Challenge to fight the Sta- 
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tira against the American frigate the 
Macedonian, had so endeared him to 
every officer and man on board his ship, 
that there were but few that could re- 
frain from tears on learning his unhap- 
py fate. 

How mysterious are the decrees of 
the Most High. The same individual, 
Lieutenant Cecil, who took the life of 
Stackpole, was himself engaged in a 
second duel a few months afterwards, 
on nearly the same ground, was slain, 
and was buried within a few yards of 
his former antagonist. 


MRS. TIGHE, 

A very superior woman, both in mind, 
and acquirements, was born in Dublin, 
in 1774. Her father was the Rev. 
William Blashford, librarian of St. Pat- 
rick’s Library, Dublin; and her mother, 
Theodosia Tighe, of Rosanna, in the 
county of Wicklow. She had the mis- 
fortune to lose her father while an in- 
fant; but by the care of her excellent 
mother, her fine intellectual powers 
were developed and cultivated. In ear- 
ly life she appears to have mixed with 
the gay world; but an extreme sensi- 
bility, joined to great delicacy of senti- 
ment, soon decided her preference for 
retirement, where, happy in her choice 
ofa partner, and devoted to her rela- 
tives and friends, hope pointed exulting- 
ly to happiness, but sickness and death 
made their inroad in the choice circle ; 
the loss of relatives, joined with other 
causes, undermined her own health, and 
after a painful struggle of six years, she 
departed this life with christian resigna- 
tion and confiding hope, at Woodstock, 
in the county of Kilkenny, on the 24th 
of March, 1810, in the thirty-seventh 
year of her age. 

Her beautiful poem of Psyche wilk 
be remembered as long as elegance and 
classical taste can excite admiration ; 
nor will her minor poems be forgotten, 
whilst piety, delicacy, and the most 
touching pathos have power to charm. 
With the profits arising from the above 
poems, an hospital ward has been en- 
dowed and attached to the House of 
Refuge, (a charitable institution found- 
ed by her mother in the county of Wick- 
iow,) which is called the Psyche ward. 

She married her cousin, H. Tighe, 
a man of considerable literary talent, 
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HE long summer’s day of rejoic- 
ing, and pageantry, and splen- 
dour, furnished by his Majesty’s Coro- 
nation, was depicted in our last Num- 
ber, with the minuteness and _fideli- 
ty, which the occasion so peculiar- 
ly demanded ; and which the time al- 
lotted to our task permitted us to fur- 
nish. The expedition, however, re- 
quisite to our necessarily hasty compi- 
lation, having reluctantly compelled us 
to despatch it “ with all its imperfec- a 
tions on its head,” we have now to 


add a few more pages for the supply of 


those parts which were incomplete. 

In noticing the Coronation Galle- 
ries, and other accommodations for 
the numerous spectators, by which the 
scene of action was surrounded, we re- 
gret to have to record the very serious 
losses which, in most instances, at- 
tended their proprietors’ speculations. 
It seemed to have been entirely forgot- 
ten, that the space thus lotted out for 
visitors in 1821, exceeded by nearly 
three-fourths, that which was similarly 
apportioned in 1761: yet the prices 
demanded for seats were equally high, 
and in some instances higher; though 
the numbers which were thus provided 
for, very far exceeded 150,000. A 
still stronger impediment to the fulfil- 
ment of these money-making hopes, 
and the filling of the galleries, was the 
reiterated threat of her late Majesty, 
that she would be present. Well 
aware of the customary cortege which 
so constantly attended the Queen’s 
public excursions ; tumult was feared 
by the timid, and dread was excited in 
the cautious. The natural consequence 
of which was, that tens of thousands 
were alarmed from attending; and 
that circumstance was productive of 
much loss and disappointment to_indi- 
viduals. It is, however, but due re- 
spect to the memory of the late illus- 
trious Individual thus alluded to, to re- 
frain from pursuing this subject farther. 
Towards the return of the Procession, 
the booths were indeed nearly filled, 
but it was with visitants who paid but 
a very small portion of the prices origi- 


nally demanded. 
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THE CORONATION. 





The aspect of the Hall, when his 
Majesty ascended the Royal seat, was 
wonderfully impressive. -He looked 
“every inch a king,” and the antique 
fashion of the ringlets which descended 
to his shoulders harmonized most ad- 
mirably with the regal dress and deco- 
rations. In the body of the Hall be- 
low, the splendid train was marshalled. 
On the right and left, the galleries, to 
the lowest seat, were filled with richly- 

attired individuals of both sexes ; the 
most sumptuous boxes being those on 
each side of the raised platform, where 
the Princesses of the Blood Royal, and 
the Representatives of Foreign C ourts, 
were placed; and that immediately 
adjoining the platform on the left, al- 
lotted to the Peeresses of England. In 
the latter of which was the Countess 
of Mornington, the Cornelia of our 
times, and mother of three Peers among 
the dazzling crowd which waited the 
advance of the greatest Monarch in 
the world. What sensations must 
have been her’s,—it were happy for a 
matron to die even before they could 
become food for remembrance. ‘The 
hero of his country and age, the im- 
mortal Wellington, was performing the 
distinguished duties of Lord High Con- 
stable under the eye of his honoured 
parent; the Marquess of Wellesley, 
who had filled the greatest offices in the 
kingdom, was near his greater brother ; 
and not far removed was the third son, 
the newly-created Baron Maryborough, 
whose long and eminent services well 
entitled him to that reward. The 
Duchess of Wellington was by the side 
of her husband’s mother, and the third 
generation of this illustrious race was 
one of the interesting youths who bore 
the train of the King! Grand as was 
the whole, this family groupe offered 
irresistible attractions to every spectator. 

Every thing being prepared, the 
Procession moved from the Hall; the 
throwing open the folding doors great- 
ly augmented the effect, and presented 
a vista into the full light of day, of sur- 
passing splendour. ‘The waving of 
plumes, the lustre of magnificent appa- 
rel, the glistening of jewels, and the 
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regulated motion within, were not 
more imposing than the military eclat 
and the multitude of living countenan- 
ces, tier above tier, with every eye di- 
rected to the glories issuing from the 
portal, which the sight caught in the 
popular assembly without. 

The grandeur of the ceremony in 
the Abbey seemed to exceed even the 
Hall. It was more solemn, and the 
coup d’eil was more sublime, particu- 
larly at the moment when, as the crown 
was placed on his Majesty’s head, all 
the Nobles put on their coronets, and 
shouts and acclamations of “ God 
save the King !—God bless the King !” 
burst from every heart and mouth, and 
rang through the vaulted roof and aisles 
of this magnificent cathedral. These 
were soon echoed from without, and 
the union of the loud cannon, and tens 
of thousands of human voices, rent the 
air, until the senses were almost over- 
whelmed with the powerful emotions 
which such a scene could not fail to 
excite. 

The pomp having returned to West- 
minsterHall,the Royal Banquet ensued. 

This feast, combining so much of 
modern luxury, with so much of olden 
customs and chivalry, was, perhaps, 
the liveliest and most generally relish- 
ed portion of the ceremony. As the 
Procession deepened in the Hall, our 
worthy Citizens, with characteristic 
fidelity made a rush towards their ap- 
pointed table. ‘They made a pas de 
charge that would not have disgraced 
the nimblest light company in the line, 
and it was truly grievous to see the 
heralds compel that worshipful body to 
retrograde into their former stations. 

While his Majesty retired for about 
two hours, previous to the Banquet, it 
was ludicrous to observe the gradual 
mode in which etiquette was broken 
through, and the viands on the table 
ultimately despatched. At first, a 
Duke took a mouthful of bread, or one 
grape off a bunch, just to relieve the 
exhaustion of a long day’s fasting and 
toil. Bolder grown, or more tired, an 
Earl might be seen a few minutes after 
swallowing a half glass of wine, and 
tasting even a pine. A noble Secreta- 
ry of State, in Garter robes, seated jus 


below the Bishops, who had seen thes, 
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dignitaries take a slight refreshment, at 
last helped himself, saying, that if he 
sinned against rule, he hoped. their 
Lordships would give him absolution. 
By-and-by, the rules once trangressed, 
Peers Spiritual and Temporal, Privy 
Councillors, Knights Grand Crosses, 
and Aldermen, fell too most zealously ; 
and while the King was absent, the 
cold meats and the confectionary were 
all consumed. A resplendent baron 
of beef, which was placed near the 
Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen, 
might have been a relief to a besieged 
city; as it was, however, the City be- 
sieged it, after the fashion of the closest 
blockade. 

During this time, many of the visi- 
tors descended from the galleries, and 
walked in the Hall, gladly receiving 
scraps to carry to their famishing 
friends. At length, however, the King’s 
return was announced, and the centre 
of the Hall was, with difficulty,cleared, 

Taken into one view, either as it re 
garded hereditary dignity, or wealth, 
or distinguished valour, or exalted ta- 
lent ; the assembly was ofa descrip- 
tion to fill the mind with unbounded 
admiration. The universe could not 
equal it for grandeur and intelligence ; 
and the whole was rendered tenfold 
more grateful by the thought, that 
mighty as that King was, devotedly as 
were the duties performed to him, po- 
tent as were these lords, unconquerable 
as were these captains of sea and land, 
glorious in human accomplishment and 
genius as were the surrounding throng 
of faithful subjects, there was neither 
King, nor lord, who dared hurt the 
finger of the lowest of the throng whe 
in this land of liberty pressed forward 
to cry, “ God save George the Fourth !” 

Nor were causes for exultation found 
only in the spots which we have been 
picturing. All London, with as little 
exception as could be expected from 
human passions, seemed one jubilee. 
And it is curious to tell, that every vil- 
lage within ten miles was crowded with 
holiday-makers, who, either from ap- 
prehension of tumult, or dislike of bus- 
tle, sought their recreation in a jaunt to 
the country. But whether in London 
or its environs, all was pleasure and 


rejoicing. ‘The people, in the widest 
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sense of the word, were amused and 
happy ;—the balloon, the fireworks, 
the illuminations, the distribution of 
provisions, and the gratuitous opening 
of the theatres by royal command, 
made them participators in the com- 
mon joy, and conduced to this auspi- 
cious result. Good order and harm- 
Jess merriment reigned conspicuously 
throughout ; and proved both the ex- 
pediency and propriety of contriving 
that the populace should be sharers in 
every public show and festival. 

Among the external traits, there 
were some of a whimsical kind. One 
man earned a handsome sum by the 
employment of two ladders, enabling 
the multitude to overcome the Park 
wall, instead of encountering the pres- 
sure at the gates. He had a great run 
of business ; but was beaten hollow by 
aclever old lady at the spump of St. 
Martin’s church; who struck out an 
entirely novel mode of traffic,by placing 
herself at the spring with a towel or 
two, and as the “fat and greasy citi- 
zens” rolled on, refreshing them by 
slapping a wet cloth in their faces. 
This reviver cost only one half-penny ; 
and it was truly laughable to see the 
application of the oft-rinsed towel to 
the melting faces of broiling crowdsters. 
It was night ere the abluent dame re- 
tired upon a fortune, gained, like an 
admiral’s honours, by the waters. 

We formerly alluded to the scene of 
confusion which was presented at the 
moment of his Majesty’s departure 
from Westminster Hall, when, after 
the service of the second course, all 
those parties who had been extended 
in double lines down the Hall closed, 
en masse towards the foot of the steps 
leading to the royal platform. Among 
those thus marshalling as it were fora 
scramble, were several of the Peers’ 
attendants, together with numerous la- 
dies and gentlemen. At length his 
Majesty rose,and having passed through 
the avenue behind the ‘Throne, accom- 
panied by the Great Officers of State 
and his Royal Brothers, the gathering 
crowd of spoilers, by a simultaneous 
rush, ina moment surrounded the royal 
table. For afew seconds delicacy ap- 
peared to suspend the projected attack : 
but at last a rude hand having been 
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thrust through the first ranks, and a 
golden fork having been seized, this 
operated asa signal to all, and was 
followed by a general snatch. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain, being alarm- 
ed by the confusion, returned to the 
Hall, and, by the greatest personal ex- 
ertion, succeeded in preventing the ex- 
tension of the supposed licensed plun- 
der. The remaining part of the plate 
was then removed to Cotton Garden ; 
and all apprehensions on this. score 
having subsided, the marauders were 
left to the undisturbed exercise of their 
Coronation privileges in the body of 
the Hall, and thither they forthwith 
transferred their attentions. The in- 
dividuals in the galleries, who had 
hitherto remained passive spectators to 
the operations beneath, and many of 
whom had, from some unfortunate 
omission in the regulations prescribed 
by the Lord Great Chamberlain, re- 
mained the whole of the day without 
refreshment, poured down the different 
stairs and passages to the festive board, 
which, having been vacated by the 
Peers, and other guests, who had long 
before satiated their appetites, was at- 
tacked with a vigour, only in propor- 
tion to the actual exhaustion of the as- 
sailants. A raging thirst was the first 
want to be satisfied, and in a very few 
moments every bottle on the board was 
emptied of its contents. A fresh sup- 
ply was, however, soon obtained from 
the cellarets; and all reasonable calls 
of this sort were readily complied with. 
From liquids the company proceeded 
to solids, and there the work of de- 
struction was equally fierce: sweet- 
meats, pastry, and confectionery of all 
sorts, vanished with the rapidity of 
lightning. Groupes of beautiful wo- 
men were scattered at the tables, and 
every effort was made to afford them 
that refreshment of which they stood so 
much in need: others, however, still 
pursued the work of plunder; and 
arms were every where seen stretched 
forth breaking and destroying the ta- 
ble ornaments, which were of them- 
selves too cumbrous to remove, for the 
purpose of obtaining some trophy com- 
memorative of the occasion. As the 
parties thus engaged satisfied their re- 
spective desires, they retreated by the 
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north door to the platform, along which 
they were seen seeking their respective 
modes of conveyance, anxious to es- 
cape the scene of desolation they had 
left behind. This,however,was no easy 
task, and many hours elapsed before 
they were all enabled to quit the spot. 
New difficulties now arose from the 
time which necessarily elapsed before 
the -carriages could arrive. All the 
rooms and passages around the House 
of Lords were filled with persons of 
the highest distinction, of both sexes, 
manifesting the greatest impatience to 
escape from a place which had now 
lost all its attractions, and which pre- 
sented no object to cheer their droop- 
ing spirits. ‘The unusually early hour 
at which they had risen in the morn- 
ing, added to the labours and _ priva- 
tions through which they had gone dur- 
ing the day, had reduced them to a 
complete state of exhaustion; and all 
the ordinary punctilios of society were 
of necessity forgotten. Peers and 
Peeresses, Judges and Privy Council- 
lors, Knights of all orders, and Com- 
moners of all degrees, were alike worn 
out by fatigue, and lay promiscuously, 
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some on sofas, some on chairs, and a 
still greater number on the matted floors 
of the rooms and passages in which 
they happened to have sought refuge. 
Many, while in this situation, were 
overtaken by sleep, and in this happy 
state of forgetfulness, scenes were pre- 
sented extremely at variance with the 
splendid and dignified spectacle which 
had been but a few hours before exhib- 
ited inthe presence of the Sovereign, 
and in which these very individuals 
had borne so prominent a part. It 
was three o’clock inthe morning be- 
fore the whole of the company had de- 
parted, and at that hour several of the 
ladies were so completely worn out, 
that it became necessary to carry them 
to their carriages. 

The timber-work of the Abbey, 
Westminster Hall, the Platform, and 
Barriers, waydone by Messrs.Copeland, 
and the quantity of wood used was 
60,000 square feet, or 1500 loads. 

The timber used in erecting thea- 
tres and stages indirectly connected 
with the Coronation, was estimated at 
80,000 square feet. 

The matting used was 14,000 yards. 
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AEROSTATION. 

Tr isa fact interesting to science and 
important to the progress of aerostation, 
that the balloon in which Mr. Green 
ascended from the Park, on the day of 
the Coronation, was filled with ordina- 
ry coal-gas, or carburetted hydrogen, 
instead of gas prepared from sulphuric 
acid and zinc, or iron filings, by the 
usual tedious and expensive process. 
A pipe was laid on to the main which 
supplies the street-lamps, and the bal- 
loon was filled without solicitude in a 
shorter time than the same operation 
was ever performed before, and at the 
expense of £5. Taking the gas at 
555, and the diameter at 32 feet, the 
power of ascension exceeded 7 cwt. 
Of course, the machine acted well, and 
the ascent was one of the most beauti- 
ful ever beheld since the first ascent of 
Lunardi, in 1785. 


MIRACLES IN 1821, 

It would appear that the newly-re- 
vived belief in miracles is not exelusive- 
ly confined to the disciples of Prince 
Hohenlohe, at Bamberg. A French 
Journal relates the following marvellous 
stories. 

A young woman who had been for 
some time grievously afflicted with the 
tooth-ache, lately applied to a Limona- 
dier of the Faubourg Saint Martin, who 
imagines he possesses the power of ef- 
fecting cures by miraculous means, as 
well as any German Prince. The fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued :— 

“‘ What is your pleasure, Mademoi- 
selle ?”—“ Ah, Sir, you see how my 
face is swelled, and how I am disfig- 
ured.”— You have the tooth-ache r” 
—* Yes, Sir, and your high réputation 
induced.me to come to you.”—* But 
you have somebody with you ?”—“ Oh 
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Sir! he is my intended.”—* You think 
I can cure you?”—“ I have been told 
so;” “and you believe ?”—“I do.” 
“Bravo! I have the tooth.”—“ Oh 
pray don’t draw it, Sir !”—“I need 
only touch it with the point of my fin- 
ger, and two words will afford you re- 
lief—Microe Salem ;—now pay me, 
and begone !” 

The subjoined paragraph describes 
a miracle of a still more extraordinary 
kind, and one which is certainly the 
better entitled to credit, since a pretty 
woman is at once the heroine of the 
story, and the guarantee of its authen- 
ticity. 

Madame de ————, after a widow- 
hood of two or three months, became 
more extravagant and more fond of 
cr ale than ever she had been in her 

usband’s life. She was present at 
every new opera, every ball, and every 
place of fashionable amusement. As- 
tonished at this gay kind of philosophy, 
one of her female friends ventured to 
question her on the subject. “Well, I 
must let you into my secret,” said the 
sprightly widow. “ Know, then, that 
I join in all these fashionable follies, 
only in obedience to my husband’s 
commands.” —“ How ! did he order it 
so in his will ”—* In his will! Oh no! 
came, I must tell you! Whenever I re- 
ceive an invitation to a concert or ball, 
the first thing I do, even before I give 
an order to my maid, or my milliner, 
is to proceed to the burial ground o 
Pere. Lachaise.” —“ Well, that’s cer- 
tainly a most singular preparation for a 
bali !”—“ T kneel down before the 
tomb of my husband 7? “Oh! I 
understand, you make a prelude to the 
pleasures of the evening, by the tears 
you shed in the morning! Well, that’s 
a sort of compensation !”—“ Nay, but 
hear me. I press my lips close to the 
marble, and I whisper, ‘ Dear husband, 
do not be angry if I go to-night to Mad- 
ame — ’s party,’—and he replies, 
‘you may go, my love.’ ”’—“ What a 
droll idea! and you really fancy that 
you hear him say so ?”—“ Yes! he 
speaks very sofily, to be sure ;. but then 
Ihave such a delicate ear !”—“ And 
do you ever ask him any other ques- 
tions ?”—“ Oh yes! I sometimes con- 


sult him about my dress, and he gives 
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me. his advice; for I verily believe he 
reads the Journal des Modes as regu- 
larly asi do. It was he who advised ° 
me to buy this new Cashmere /”— 
“ Ah! my dear friend, what a happy 
woman you are !—Your dead husband 
is ten thousand times better than my 
living one !” 


Natural History. 
REIN DEER. 

Mr. Bullock has succeeded in bring- 
ing specimens of the rein-deer to this 
country, which may perhaps lead to 
the colonization of our mountam-forests 
with this interesting animal. While 
ona tour in Norway he procured a 
herd of twenty, the whole of which 
were killed by eating a poisonous plant 
that grew upon a small island, on 
which they were placed for security 
previous to embarkation. He, how- 
ever, was not to be driven from his ob- 
ject. He once more went into the in- 
terior, and bought another herd, twelve 
in number. These he not only suc- 
ceeded in embarking in safety, but in 
bringing them alive and well to the 
Thames. Before relating the mishaps 
which befel them here, we may ob- 
serve on the extraordinary sagacity 
they displayed in travelling. ‘They 
were completely under the command 
of a leader or captain, who not only 
headed their march, but seemed, upon 
every difficulty, to issue his orders, 
which were promptly and implicitly 
obeyed. This was most remarkable 
when they came to the boat for em- 
barkation. A new situation required 
a stronger exercise of instinct, ap- 
proaching to reason, and of courage, 
than had previously been called forth. 
The herdsman, a Norwegian, got into 
the boat, and invited the captain of the 
deer to follow him. Generally obe- 
dient to his wishes, the noble animal 
approached, and put his foot from the 
pier into the vessel. It was the first 
unsteady ground he had ever tred, and 
he recoiled in alarm. Fresh invita- 
tions, and fresh investigations of the 
boat ensued; the whole herd looking 
on and watching these, to them, as 
well as to the human spectators, inter- 
esting proceedings. At last the «ap- 
tain felt assured; he entered the boat, 
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and he trod upon and examined every 
plank. When fully satisfied, he utter- 
ed a kind of snort, and in three minutes 
the hitherto passive herd had bounded 
into and filled the boat. Nor was this 
all the wonderful display of animal in- 
telligence: the vessel was overloaded, 
and, as he had intimated other things, 
he also intimated this to his followers ; 
were we not assured of the fact we 
eould hardly credit it; no sooner was 
this done, than the individual deer he 
appeared to address leaped into anoth- 
er boat. On arriving in the Thames, 
it unluckily happened that the Custom- 
house officer, at Gravesend, did not 
feel himself authorized to allow the 
deer to be landed. Before application 
could be made to the proper -authori- 
ties in London, the majority of the 
poor herd fell victims to their confine- 
ment on shipboard. ‘They began to 
die very fast, and eight of the twelve 
deer were thus destroyed. The rem- 
nant saved consists of a male and fe- 
male, a fawn (since dead,) and a male 
which has been cut. The latter is the 
captain, and the largest of the animals, 
being about ten hands high, and _pro- 
portionally stout. The others are a 
hand or two lower. Their fur is aston- 
ishingly thick, very fine, and delicately 
softand warm. The horns branch in 
a singular and. beautiful manner, and 
are entirely covered with a short fur. 
Those of the female form almost a per- 
fect coronet, above a foot in height, 
and her head is of the most elegant 
shape. The captain’s antlers are three 
feet in length; on one side branching 
from a single root, on the other having 
two branches bending forwards over 
the nose, issuing from the head with 
the main branch. The fawn has only 
two short protuberances. Their hoofs 
are very broad, and flexible between 
the divisions. This enables them to 
clamber up precipices and hang on 
rocks inaccessible to all other animals. 
Their speed is prodigious. They 
Seem to be reconciled to hay as food ; 
like brandy, which is administered as a 
medicine. Along with the deer Mr. 
B. has brought a native Laplander, 
his wife, and child. These beings are 
about four feet eight inches in height ; 
the man being of the common size, the 
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woman rather tall. The child is a cu- 
7 in its way, and about five years 
old. 

ELEPHANT ROPE DANCING. 

The ease with which the elephant is 
taught to perform the most agile and 
difficult feats, forms a remarkable con- 
trast to its huge unwieldiness of size. 
Aristotle tells us, that in ancient times, 


elephants were taught by their keepers 


to throw stones at a mark, to cast up 
arms in the air, and catch them again 
on their fall; and to dance not merely 
on the earth, but onthe rope. The 
first, according to Suetonius, who ex- 
hibited elephant rope dancers, was 
Galba at Rome. ‘The manner of 
teaching them to dance on the ground 
was‘simple enough (by the association 
of music and a hot floor;) but we are 
not informed how they were taught te 
skip the rope, or whether it was the 
tight, or the slack rope, or how high 
the rope might be. The silence of 
history on these points is fortunate for 
the figurantes of the present day ; since, 
but for this, their fame might have 
been utterly eclipsed. Elephants may 
in the days of old Rome have been 
taught to dance on the rope, but when 
was an elephant ever known to skip on 
a rope over the heads of an audience, 
or to caper amidst a blaze of fire fifty 
feet aloft in the air? What would Aris- 
totle have thought of his dancing ele- 
phants, if he had seen Madame Saqui ? 
DANCING ASS. 

John Leo, in his Descriptio Africe, 
relates an aceount ofan ass,which if true 
proves that this animal is not so stupid 
and indocile as he is’ commonly repre- 
sented. He says, “ When the Mahom- 
medan worship is over, the common 

ople of Cairo resort to the part of the 
suburbs called Eed-Elloch, to see the 
exhibition of stage players, and moun- 
tebanks who teach camels, asses, and 
dogs, to dance. The dancing of the 
ass is diverting enough ; for after he 
has frisked and capered about, his mas- 


ter tells him, that, the Soldan meaning 
to build a great palace, intends to em- 
ploy all the asses in carrying mortar, 
stones, and other materials; upon which 
the ass falls down with his heels up- 
wards, closing his eyes, and extending 
his chest, as if he were dead. “Dhist 
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done, the master begs some assistance 
of the company, to make up for the 
loss of the dead ass ; and having got all 
he can, he gives them to know that 
truly his ass is not dead, but only being 
sensible of his master’s necessity, play- 
ed that trick to procure some proven- 
der. Then he commands the ass to 
rise, who still ties in the same posture, 
notwithstanding all the blows he can 
give him; till at last he proclaims, that 
by virtue of an edict by the Soldan, all 
the handsome ladies are bound to ride 
out the next day upon the comeliest asses 
they can find, in order to see a trium- 
phal show, and to entertain their asses 
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with oats and Nile water. These words 
are no sooner pronounced, than the ass 
starts up, prances, and leaps for joy. 
The master then declares that his ass 
has been pitched upon by the warden 
of his street, to carry his deformed and 
ugly wife ; upon which the ass lowers 
his ears, and limps with one of his legs 
as if he were lame. ‘Then the master, 
alleging that his ass admires handsome 
women, commands him to single out 
the prettiest lady in company ; and ac- 
cordingly he makes his choice by going 
round and touching one of the prettiest 
with his head, to the great amusement 
of the company.” 





Mutelligeywuce. 


TRAVELLERS IN AFRICA. 

Two expeditions for the interior of North 
Africa, are about to proceed, under the pa- 
tronage of the British Government; one of 
them by the African Association. They 
take their departure from Tripoli, under 
the protection of the Dey, and with his re- 
commendation to the black princes of the 
country. Thetwo companies proceed in 
conjunction from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the 
capital of Fezzan. There they separate ; 
the one directing their course eastward by 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon into Egypt ; 
the other eastward to the Niger. Thus 
some of the grand problems of African 
Geography have a good chance of being 
speedily and satisfactorily solved. 


Mr. J. S. Becxinauam will speedily pub- 
lish his Travels in Palestine ; through the 
Countries of Bashan and Gilead, east of the 
River Jordan: including a visit to the cit- 
ies of Geraza, and Gamala, in the Decapo- 
lis ; a more interesting work on these coun- 
tries has not appeared. 


The celebrated painting of Moses strik- 
ing the Rock, by Murillo, which is placed 
in one of the hospitals in Seville, is likely to 
be transferred to this country; the enor- 
mous sum of 4000 guineas having been of- 
fered for it by a noble amateur, which, it is 
thought, will be accepted. 


We know not whether Rosario, a Tale, by 
Naporron Bonaparte, be truly attributed 
to the deceased Emperor, or not; nor is the 
question of much importance, as the story 
is not calculated to excite any interest and 
its mediocrity can reflect neither discredit 
mor praise upon the author. It is possible 
that Bonaparte may, as stated in the intro- 
duction, have narrated the outline of such 
a tale for the amusement of his private cir- 
cle ; and if that were the case, we have no 
doubt that the recital was as entertaining as 
the present imitation is crude and dul]. But 
‘ty fact our scepticism inclines us to exoner- 


ate Napoleon from any share whatever ie 
this posthumous publication ; in which the 
title page would insinuate that he has an ac- 
tual interest, it being somewhat comically 
stated therein that it is printed for the au- 
thor—it may be so, but then the author is 
not Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Shortly will be published a new work, en- 
titled the Duellist, or a cursory view of the 
Rise, Progress, and Practice of Duelling, 
with illustrative anecdotes from history, by 
the author of “* The Retreat,” &c. &c. 


In the press,by Mr.PercyBysshe Shelley, 
a Poem in honour ofthe deceased poetKeats. 

The Hall of Hellingsley, a tale in 2 vols. 
By Sir Egerton Brydges. 

A new Poem, fromthe penof Mr. Barry 
Cornwall, will be published early in the 
next season. 

Lord Ronald, the Lay of a Border Min- 
strel, a Poem in eight cantos. 

Dione, a Poem in eight cantos. 

Sibyl’s Warning, a Romance. 
ward Ball. 


By Ed- 


Natural History. 

Professor Lapostolle of Amiens has dis- 
covered that straw possesses the quality of 
serving as a conductor to lightning and 
hail. Repeated experiments have convin- 
ced him that straws united together serve 
equally well as the iron rods now fixed upon 
buildings for the former purpose ; at the 
same time that they are not attended with 
similar inconveniences. In consequence of 
this discovery, the commonest buildings may 
be secured from the effects of lightning ™ 
the most economical manner, and even 
crops on the land may be protected from the 
ravages which they sometimes suffer from 
hail. The Professor treats of the impor- 
tant advantages that may be expected to 
result from the practical application of bis 
discovery,in a publication entitled Tree 
des Parafoudres et des Paragreles en cordés 
de paille. 





